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' SOUTH INDIA AND LAMBETH 
We published in the August and September numbers of this THE 
Journal two opinions on the South dia Reunion proposals, : ' | 
fromthe Rev. E. R. Morgan and the Rev. L. E. Browne re- i all 
spectively, the first critical and the second favourable; and we “a 
promised at the time to return to the matter in due course. by cua 


Since then an important statement has been put out by Bishop wit 
Gore, Professor Turner, the Master of Corpus, and others, con- Lage i 
taining a considered criticism of the proposals from the Catholic at HE 
standpoint ; and this has been replied to by Bishop Palmer, i 
late of Bombay, who writes* “as a Catholic” in support of the ie 
scheme for which he has laboured so devotedly. Several other te 
representative opinions have also been expressed on the issue; it | 
and it must be remembered that there is a considerable. volume Hi 

of opposition to the proposals, as well as of support for them, in 
Nonconformist circles. But so far as the Anglican Communion abit) 
is concerned, those which we have mentioned would seem to t What 

cover the main pointsofthe problem. == 


The proposals themselves are published by the Christian i 1\ 
Literature Society for India under the title of Proposed Scheme a 
of Union Prepared by the Joint Committee of the Church of India, i TEL 
Burma, and Ceylon, The South India United Church, and the lil | | 


South India Provincial Synod of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, i 
for Presentation to the Governing Bodies of those Churches mn ii) 
India and Elsewhere. The pamphlet runs to about seventy ey ti 
pages, and contains aninstructive map. The title is itself Tan 
informative. The scheme is the work of a Joint Committee, i i 
and has only the authority of that Committee. It has yet to 
be presented to the governing bodies of the Churches concerned, : 
and is presumably open to their criticism and even to modifica- | 
tion before itis accepted. In the case of the Wesleyan Methodist | | 
Church we understand that the scheme could not be endorsed it 
Ohurch Times, September 20,1920, it 
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_ Wesleyans number 100,000 baptized members, of whom 17,000 
-Taunicants. It will thus be seen that the number of Anglican 


there should be no fear of Catholic 


- in Appendix B of the“ Proposals.” “Membership” in the new Church is to be 


is 
instructive to note that of communicants to baptized persons is 
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without reference.to England. On the Anglican side the 
governing body of the Church of India is the body that can 
authorize the scheme to be proceeded with: but, before it does 
so, the opinion of the Lambeth Conference will be asked, and its 
sup and criticisms invited. The immediate task before 
Church people at.home is to inform themselves as to the character 
of the ls, so that an intelligent public opinion may 
SUITO Lambeth Conference and also influence whatever 
rs may afterwards be taken by the Provinces of the Enghsh 
Something should be said first as to the existing condition of 
the bodies now proposing to unite. (1) The South India United 
Church (8.1.U.C:) 18 itself the fruit of a union, which graduall 

materialized in the years 1905-18, between Con tional, 
Presbyterian, and Lutheran bodies: it numbers 182,000 baptized 
members, of whom about 44,000 are communicants.* The 


are communicants. The four Anglican dioceses concerned com- 
prize 334,500 baptized members, of whom 106,000 are com- 


communicants is over half as large again as those of the other two 
bodies put together. The fact is important as suggesting that 
principles and traditions, pro- 
vided that they are faithfully vindicated by the Anglican elements 
in the proposed fusion, gomg by default in the new Church. At 
the same time the Anglican missions in the area affected by the 
pro tend to be mainly of a C.M.S. ,and Lambeth may 
well desire to assure itself as to the sense in which certain things 
are understood, (2) Again, itis worth noting that, unlike certain 
other parts of the Indian Church, the Christianity of South India 
cppents to be free from Unitarian or Modernist errors regardin 

é Incarnation. The worship of our Lord is central to it, an 
is the spontaneous expression of its devotional life. Bishop 
Palmer pleaded that we should recognize in this fact a 
providential preparation, of the soil for the sowing of Reunion. 
(3) The Church Times of September 27, 1929, published extracts 
from an exceedingly instructive semi-official document called 
“The Church Member’s Manual of the South India United 
Church.” Much of the teaching in this document is quite in- 
compatible with Catholic or Anglican principles. Yet that is 


* All the figures (to the nearest thousand) are taken from the statistical table 


confined to those who have been baptized, but only “ adult communicant members ” 
are to have ‘the privilege of participation in the government” of it. I 


the case of the 


81°7 cent., of the Wesle 17 cent., and 
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not perhaps the most significant fact about it. What strikes us 
as most significant is the almost pathetic crudity,if not childish- 


ness, of the document. In its curious juxtaposition of the 
important and the trivial, and in its complete lack of any first- 
hand thinking, it reminds us of the Didache. At once sententious 
and controversial, it embodies a type of religious teaching which 
carries its transitoriness on its face; and in a reunited Church ~ 
‘we conceive that this kind of thing would quickly sink into the - 

The main principles of the scheme are sufficiently well 
known to need only ashortsummary. They include acceptance 
of the Scriptures as the ultimate standard of faith and of the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds as its witness and safeguard ; the be- 
lief that the two sacraments of the Gospel are “ means of 
through which God works in us’; and the recognition of a gift of 
God given in Ordination to the Ministry. It is agreed that, after 
union, all future ordinations shall be at the hands of bishops 
(supported by the presbytery), and it is the “intention and 
expectation” of the uniting bodies that only those episcopally 
ordained will eventually exercise a permanent ministry in the 
Church. But during the next thirty years all existing ministers 
will be recognized and sanctioned in the exercise of their present 
functions; and the new Church desires that the existing “ rela- 
tions of communion and fellowship” which any of the. uniting 
bodies now enjoys with other es shall continue. The new 
Church will constitute a new, province of the Catholic Church, 
and will, it is hoped, be recognized as such by the governing body 
of the Church of India, Burma, and Ceylon. _ scveiniabaae 
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~ One of the first points that strikes one about the scheme is 


that exceedingly difficult criticize. arises, not from 


any theory, but from the practical urgencies of tlie Mission Field ; 
and it is therefore not easy to set 1t beside any of the usual 
canons of Reunion, and say, “ Here—or there—it: | : 
vital principles of Christian order or belief.”” We propose in the 
following paragraphs to consider (a) certain points where the 
Lambeth ualteveinod would have to require modification before 
it could commend the scheme; () certain other points where 
Lambeth could do much by way of interpretation; and (c) the 
kind of authority which in a matter of this kind the Lambeth 


(a) Ponts ror Moptrication.—These concern particularly 
-the sacraments of Baptism and the Eucharist. The statement 
of belief as to these expressed in “‘ The Basis of Union * (Section 
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III. [A}) is not satisfactory as it stands, since it leaves the way 
open for a very casual attitude as to their value. Such words 
. vas ‘They accept the sacraments of Baptism and the Supper 
of the Lord, ined by Christ Himself, as the normal means of 
grace through which God works in us,” would seem necessary, 
if Anglican standards are not to be seriously compromised. 
‘When we pass to particulars, it is gratifying to note that only 


= drm persons can be members of the new Church (Section 

.» 1, 2): but widespread musgiving has been caused by the 
policy adopted in regard to Confirmation. We share those 
on es e but we are not sure that criticism has been directed 
tothe right point. In the proposals Confirmation is regarded as 
the typically Anglican rite of admission to Communion, and is" 
given a siaeatiel ‘status—but only a parallel status—with 
similar rites of admission in the other bodies. We see the 
difficulty of securing any other place for Confirmation, if it is 
approached along those lines. But, as Bishop Palmer has 
pointed out, that conception of Confirmation is characteristically 
Anglican, and has by no means universal authority. The older 
and more Catholic conception is that Confirmation is the com- 
pletion of Baptism: in the East it is still, as it was in the early 
centuries, a part of the baptismal rite. The Lambeth Conference 
would surely be fully entitled to ask that, in this new province 
of the Church which is endeavouring to constitute itself upon 
lines acknowledged as primitive and free from what some regard 
as the accretions of later ages, the primitive custom of the full 
baptismal rite,* which includes either the chrism or the laying on 
of hands, shall also be established. Anglicans no less than Non- 
conformists would then be asked to make a change—a change, 
moreover, which would assimilate them to the Old Syrian Church 
which is the oldestin India. Further, it would not be necessary 
that Confirmation should be administered by a bishop. Even 
today, in the Roman Church, a priest can administer Confirma- 
tion to adults by papal dis tion ; while, where the rite is com- 
bined with Baptism, the minister of the one part of the rite if a 
riest would naturally be the minister of the other. Theo- 
ogically such a restoration of primitive custom would be of great 
advantage. . Not only is it scriptural, but the laying on of hands 
represents, a8 Baptism alone does not, the incorporation of the 
individual in the regenerate community, and this is the aspect 
of the great rite of Initiation which is most in keeping with 
current needs. At the same time the practicaland pastoral 
value of a solemn rite of admission to Communion could be met, 
as already among Nonconformist bodies, in other ways. 


© Wehopeto publish shortly an article on this aspect of Confirmation by Professor 
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A further point occurs in d to the Holy Communion. 
Iti pli in our our judgment, a point of most serious moment, and we 
ave seen no allusion to it as yet in the discussion 
of of the 8 scheme. We refer to Section IX. (B), which contains a 
summary of the “constituent parts” of the Communion 
Service. They are (1) Introductory Prayers, (2)'The Mim 
of the Word, (3) The Offering to God of the Gifts of the People, 
(4) The Preparation of the Communicants, (5) The Thanks 
(with the suggestion that the Surswm Corda and Sanctus Gould 
be used), (6) An Intercession for the whole Church, (7)'The Lord’s 
Prayer, (8) ““ The Administration of the Communion , with words 
conformable to i indicating the nature of the action,”’ 
(9) A Thanksgiving for the Grace received in the Communion. 
The Anglican reader will at once notice that there ts no Prayer 
of Consecration. Onemay ethat the Anglican negotiators 
intended clause (6)—the Intercession—to be understood: as 
inc such a prayer, though it is not clear whether our 
Lord’s words of institution’ are reckoned to belong there or in 
clause (8). Nor is any mention made of the manual acts. The 
fact remains that the expression of any intention to consecrate 
the bread and wine to be the matter of the Sacrament is simply 
omitted. We cannot regard this as accidental. Wecannot but 
sup that it is intended to provide—and to provide by an 
icit silencée—for the more extreme (but not uncommon) 
Protestant view that there is no consecration of the elements. 
And the result, in our view, is a liturgy so defective as to invali- 
date the Sacrament so administered. We believe that when the 
Church celebrates the Holy Eucharist with intent to do what 
our Lord did and commanded, He will bless and accept the deed: 
Such intent is presumed from the forms used and must be ex- 


fail to be doubtful. This means that, if this section of the 
scheme stands, not only are Catholic and Anglican standards 
(with their clear emphasis on a formula of consecration) de 
from, but that no one in the reunited body will be able to know 
whether or not oe — tokens he receives RANE; or unre not 


We ‘thin two where it to the 


Lambeth Conference must require modification in the proposals 


before it can give them any kind of approval. Of the two; 
the second is the more im 


rtant and admits of no delay. The 
conditions of a valid Eucharist (quite apart from any question 
of the minister) cannot be said to be observed, merely because at 
some point or other in the liturgy the Lord’s words of institution 
are recited. As the scheme stands at present, doubt will exist 


pressed in it. When it is not expressed, such intent cannot 
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of the South Indian Church to ordain men to the pries 


sting. A similar method 
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246 THEOLOGY 
as to the validity of either Sacrament. In the case of Baptism, 


this will be the result of historical rather than doctrinal causes, 
and time may be needed for assimilation of a new point of view. 
In the case of the Eucharist, the cause is probably doctrinal, 
though possibly not consciously so. In either case we cannot 
conceive that the Lambeth Conference could fail to regard 
modification as essential before the right hand of wrt 


( b) Poms. ror INTERPRETATION wuld is possible that Lam- 
beth might do something to mitigate the impression made by 
some features of the proposals by layin own 
upon ambiguous points. Where muc ds on the con- 
struction put u , authority is 


entitled to put the best construction on it, and say that it under- 
stands the word or clause in that sense; and that its adherence 
to it, such as it is, rests upon that construction being accepted 
by those who desire authority’s support. Fk stan ae t that 
the omission from the pro of aere wi ‘might be 
t is an old thet rieat is but 
0 eee writ small’’; and if the Lambeth erence said 

t it understood Section VII. (C) and (D) to refer to the 
porate under another name, and that it was the — 
thood of 


the Catholic Church, the omission would be largely robbed of its 
might be used to protect Anglican 
congregations from the ministration at the altar of those not 
episcopally ordained. The General Council of the Church of 
boured for a rule to this effect; but in the final form of 


India 
the proposals we find only a general promise not to override 


consciences or transgress long-stan traditions. Matters 
yc 2 be left there. In Section IV. (B) (3) we read: “* The 

mplete spiritual unity within the Church in South India, 
which is the aim of the uniting Churches, will not be attained 
till all the members of the united Church are willing and wishful 
to receive communion equally in all its churches, and it is the 
resolve of the uniting Churches to do all in their power to that 
end.” ‘Obviously this clause might be appealed to by those 
who wished Anglican congregations to abandon any stiffness 
on this issue. Lambeth would appear to have two duties here: 
first, to make it plain that for us this is a matter of Church order 
and not of congregational or individual conscience, and that it 
will look to the bishops of the new body to make this clear; 
and, , that it understands the second paragraph of Sec- 
tion IV. (B) ( 3), as definitely intended to rages cova the Catholic 


tradition on this point. 
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EDITORIAL | 247 


Yet further point might dealt with this 
Lambeth Conference of 1920 resolved not to question the action 


of bishops who permitted certain irre ities of Church order 
‘in the few between the initiation and the completion of 


a definite scheme of union.’ The irregularities contemplated 
in the South India proposa beyond those 


Ils go considerabl 


envisaged in the Lambeth Report of 1920; the “few years” 
; and the “ completion ”’ of the scheme will | 


have become thirty 
mean the consideration of “‘ exceptions to the general principle 
of an episcopally ordained ministry.” Unless the beth 
Conference is to change its policy, it must insist that it takes a 


serious view of the “‘ intention and expectation ” expressed In 
Section IV. (B) (6), as to the rule of an episcopally ordained 


ministry in the new Church, and that it 
tention realized and the rule observed. 


ton Hee 


(c) Tae AUTHORITY OF THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE.—lIt. is 
important that the nature and limits of the authority of the 
Lambeth Conference should be borne in mind during the coming 
months.* So far as we understand it, the basis of its authority 
is consensual, not canonical; it is a consultative, but not.an 
executive, body; it recommends, but cannot require. This.does 


not mean that a judgment of the Lambeth Conference does not 


—- great weight, and may not have great consequences, for 
good or for ill, on the Anglican Communion. But it does mean 
thatthe authority and responsibility of the Lambeth Conference, 
in regard to pro such as those before us, are perhaps less 
direct and immediate than has sometimes been rememb 
Since the basis of its authority is consensual, its primary task 
would appear to be to retain the confidence of its constituent 
provinces, and promote the harmony of the whole Communion 
which it represents. The abandonment of any Catholic principle 
by the Lambeth Conference would be an event of great gravity ; 
but when we consider the character of some, at least, of the 


provinces of our Communion, it becomes most unlikely that such 


a step would be taken. In the case before us, the Lambeth 


Conference cannot, it would appear, take responsibility for the 


South India scheme, even if it would. The most it can do is to 
advise the Indian bishops on what points they should press for 
modification, and to advise the President of the Conference 
what the conditions are under which the Bishops of South India 
should be invited to the next Conference. — Ee 


* The present writer knows of no adequate treatment of the subject. It is not 
alluded to, for instance, in Archbishop Lowther Clarke’s massive and detailed work, 
Constitutional Church Government. 
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also the wise maxim of faith, “ Lae something to God.” 
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In other-words, the duty of the Lambeth Conference is to the 
whole before the part, to the Anglican Communion before the 
Church in South India, The attitude imposed upon it towards 
South India would seem to be one of kindly and critical vigi- 
lance—not closing any doors of hope or quenching any smoking 
flax, but equally not compromising in the oe yr any 
of those Catholic principles on which . ~The 
result may be that South India fails to meet Spuabetbiuer’ criticisms 
and still with its scheme. And that might be the 
best result. It would mean that the province of South India 
passed into schism in order to achieve Reunion; but the schism 
might: prove to be only temporary, and-a local schism would, at 
any rate, be far better than a-wholesale loosening of the bonds 
of union between the different provinces of our Communion. 
“ We will not condemn,” Lambeth might say, “ but we cannot 
approve. You have not as yet met our criticisms, but perhaps 
time is needed before that is eco You assure us ‘det 


t you 
are working towards a state o er which is wholly in keeping 


with Catholic principles. ‘Very well, then, be it so; and when 
that conformity is reached, we shall rejoice to recognize in what 


you have done the guiding hand of God. But meanwhile you 


cannot expect us to bring into any jeopardy those very prin- 
ciples of “hurch order which you Bay that We at ‘the end 


intend to and to live 


~ If such an. attitude were edo ted, aad if the South India 
scheme went thro ugh, the flank of one of its gravest. objections 
would seem. to * Sp turned. The Church of England could no 
longer be said to be in communion with a body ros was also 
in communion with number of bodies. Indi- 
Mh Church people, and perhaps even a, majority of the 
lical school, would support the new Church, ut that 
li not compromise Anglicanism, The whole issue of the 
nature and of communion ”’ between. different 
branches of the Church is one of extreme complexity, and it is 
conceivable that the South India e nt, if it were. pro- 
ceeded with, might place the problem in a new light i in the course 
of a generation, But in all these matters we need to be patient, 
and to bear in mind not only the words of Scripture,, < Hold 
fast. that which thou hast, that no man take thy crown,” b mnt 
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WHAT MYSTIC? 


WHAT IS A MYSTICP 


APPROACH MYSTICAL EXPERIENCE 
THERE are three main types of religious consciousness and 


three main ways by which a man according to his “‘ bent” may 


seek God and-get nearer to Him. These ways are the way of 
the intellect, the way of institutions, and the way of experience. 

THe Way oF THE INTELLECT.—This is the way of appre- 
hending spiritual truths and shaping one’s life accordingly by 
a process of reflection, and logical reasoning. Most of us are 
not guided to God, nor do we guide our own lives, by pure 
logicalreasoning, We most of us begin by copying other people 
and accepting their ideas, and throughout our lives are mainly 
pra | by our feelings and tastes, and only checked now 
and then by our reason. Indeed, there are few who are suffi- 
ciently conscious of their own motives, or sufficiently detached 
from that great moulder of character that we call “ public 
opinion,” or sufficiently trained in the way of pure reasoning, 
to reach a belief in God and to apprehend the truths of His 


nature, and their al relationship to Him, by a process of 
pure thinking. Nevertheless though they are rare, there are 


souls who can do this, and often for them it is the only way. 
They seek truth for its own sake, By their single-hearted 
devotion to the cause of truth and by an exclusive concentration 
upon their search, they do acquire that strong self-discipline, 
ee as of heart, and that detachment from material and 
se 


pleasures that we recognize as one of the characteristics 
of holiness in the characters of the great saints. Pe 
As often as not such a soul will sit loosely to Church obser- 
vances, and he may very likely spend years of his life in a state 
of doubt, not careless doubt or profane doubt, which many 
people adopt as a cloak for spiritual idleness or disobedi- 
ence, but simply because his beliefs are being very gradually 
adapted and modified as he learns more and more of the trutl 
concerning God. His ideas remain fluid instead of crystallized, 
It is a fatal mistake to try and squeeze such a soul into the 
harness of Institutional Religion, or blame him because he has not 
reached a high state of Bearer: Such a soul is in process of 
finding God. Nevertheless this type of religious consciousness; 
if genuine, is rare, 
Way or Iystirutions.—For ordinary particularly 
young people, busy people, uneducated people, over-imaginative 
or unimaginative people, simple, plain people, it is best to seek 
God and worship Him in what is called the way of Institutional 
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book, which teaches the simple rudiments of a language to guide 
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Religion—that is, to accept the doctrine of God as revealed 
through Christ in His Church, and to grow in the spirit by the 
rightful use of its sacraments, by participation in its ceremonies 
and devotions, and by the practice of such prayer and meditation 
as they can best accomplish. This is the easiest and safest way. 
It is best and most fortunate for such souls if they are 
brought up as Catholics, for within this fold an innumerable 
company of saints, learned people, and plain men and women 
have found guidance and spiritual strength upon their way to 
God. It is true that spiritual inspiration and nurture can also 
be found in other bodies, but the Catholic system is the best 
example of the value and power of Institutional Religion. Its 
liturgies, ceremonies, and discipline are framed so that simple 
and semi-educated people can learn and worship, but they are 
so framed that they are also ae Merc to higher forms of 
rayer and a more interior and spiritual vision of God. Its 
Negi are not full descriptions or expressions of the truth, they 
are rather formulas for mysteries which no can ade- 
quately express—formulas for truths that can only be rightly 
and. understood by a mind trained in spiritual! insight and 
spiritual activities. Dogmas resemble the walls which guard 
truths liable to be attacked, and when anything is thus guarded 
its nature is often partly hidden. Dogmas are like a 


the first steps of the student, who is Hy eeeny to go forward to 
discover the full beauty of the language RN , 


The Church is primarily a Mother and a School. ‘in the 
soul does not correspond to age in the organism. ocent 
children of fourteen and fifteen are often older in prayer and older 
in spiritual knowledge than many coarse and careless persons 
of sixty and seventy, and many ng never get out of the age 
of childhood in ‘spiritual things. The Catholic Church teaches 
souls who are children in spiritual things to pray, and makes 
them able if they will to pass on to a more vital and direct 
knowl of God. This is the power of the Catholic Church, 
and not its priestcraft, or its authority, or its picturesque cere- 
monies, or its “ united front.” ig 
To know each other, and help each other, and belong to 
each other, is the breath of life to spiritual souls, and the essence 
of Institutional Religion is the power of its corporate life. Its 
beliefs receive their h from the authority and tradition 
of the body. Its liturgies and corporate ceremonies foster the 
irit of conscious worship, and all its many organizations for 
the teaching and instruction of the young provide the means by 
which the wise can teach the ignorant, and the weak are helped 


by the strong. 
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But there is something more than this in the Church’s 
corporate life. Not only does membership in a body provide 
conscjous encouragement and teachi fod individuals, 
throu 
soul that spiritual power that was brought into the body of 
humanity with the Incarnation of Christ, a deposit of power 
pi Pee nop in and works through the body of the Church as 
a whole. 
Sacraments apart from the body of the Church are impossible 
= eee «5 Ba is the form of in tion into the 
: High Mass is a corporate act of worship setting into motion 
; < ume of spiritual power quite unequalled by the adoration, 
however fervent, of a single individual. Nevertheless this truth 
does not submit itself to proof; it can only be 
those already familiar with spiritual things. I onl 


but 
pee sacraments there is made available for the individual 


mention it 


here in order to emphasize the fact that besides the conscious 
encouragement and teaching which membership in a body can 
bring, Institutional Religion carries with it a su tial power 


beyond and above the value of conscious faith in each individual 
member, and for this reason, although he may sit lightly to his 
Church observances, no devout soul of any kind, be he visionar 
hermit, or philosopher, can afford to separate himself entirely 
from the Church body to which he belongs. 
Religion lies in corporate life, the essence of mystical re 
lies in the hidden inner life, the individual rience that each 
soul must find for itself. Mysticism is the communion and inter- 
course that takes place between the soul and God. M 
is the direct apprehension, by the intuitional 
mind, of that spiritual power that lies behind and beyond 
and within the material phenomena of nature apprehended by 
the senses, Mysticism is a direct tion, a more intense 
realization, of those truths conce God and the soul, and 
wth, and salvation, of which the verbal forms and 


Way or Exprrrence.—lIf the essence of Institutional | 


the soul’s 
authoritative statements and picturesque ceremonies of the 
Church are symbols. — 

In the spiritual life obedience comes first, then e 


ence.. In spiritual aa faith assumes the nature of vision. 
Spteiatel experience 6 ould normally grow out of the practice 
Institutional Religion. Indeed, it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that expe 


rience is the final raison d@ étre of institu- 
tial and if in any soul it happens that, as the go on, 
constant attendance at services and obedience to rules of devo- 
tion produce no “change of heart,” n 


love or concrete sacrifice for God, that soul has become dry and 


of the 


xperience. 
In Institutional Religion faith partakes of the nature of obedi- 


o growth in sensible . 
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have never been rightly used, or have become an end in them- 


_ terian, High Church or Low Church, if they persevere in prayer, 


is born of prayer, and grows out of prayer, and happens in 


stages without beginning upon such verbal forms. But also no 


: rightly , goes on growing till the habit of mental concentra- 


> 


252 | 
barren. It means that the authority and forms of the Church 


selves—a fetish or an idol. This, of course, does often occur, 
but it is not the fault of the institutional system, it is the hard- 
ness of heart of the people who have used it. 
_, But this need not happen. All true Christians, who have a 
lively gmt in God and order their common daily lives as best 
bate rding to His Will, should seek nO rightly expect 
and to reco , experience of the guidance 
Pe working of the Holy pirit in their lives—and this is mystical 
xperience, . All true Christians, whether Catholic or Presby- 


are capable of some communion with a personal God—and this 
18 


Tf. —THE SOURCE OF MYSTICAL EXPERIENCE 
“Mysricat AND PRAYER —Spiritual experience 


prayer, and is the flower and fruit of prayer. The practice of 
prayer begins with verbal forms and simple acts of devotion, 
and no one sup xcept the most ignorant—that it is 
possible to learn the great art of prayer and reach its higher 


supposes—except the most ignorant—that there prayer 
en 
_.. The pra er that begins in obedience, as a daily 


practice, if 


tion upon a desire is formed, This practice of concentration 
goes on growing till one day—driven, perhaps, under the stress 
of some intense need—the person praying mes aware that 
he has struck within him a stream of mental power which seems 
to have union with a greater will than his own, and he can turn 
this stream of power on to others as well as himself to carry 
out the good will of God. And this is mystical e ce. 

But the prayer of petition is not the true end of prayer. By 
perseverance, ertanenng rhaps over a period of several years, 
and after many times of discouragement and many setbacks, 
the soul learns in meditation to withdraw itself from the con- 
sciousness of outer things, and finds an inner hidden sanctuary 
of quiet, There, as at Emmaus, on that other Sabbath, “‘ Jesus 
Himself draws near,” and makes Himself known to His friends, 
And this is mystical experience. 
Prayer A ConsgcraTED when speakin of 
prayer as a great art, which certainly it truly is, it should be 
clearly understood that it is not an art which can be learnt and 
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practised, like playing the violin, as an elegant accomplishment, 
while the artist in his “‘ off hours ’’ may amuse and occupy him- 
self as he likes. Prayer and a consecrated life go together. 
Mystical éxperience and spiritual power are the reward of the 
whole personality entirely dedicated and surrendered to God. 
This fact cannot be over-emphasized. One of the outstanding 
features of “‘ the way ’’ of mystical experience is that there are 
no half-measures. Spiritual privileges are very exclusive. Ifa 
soul would set out to see and possess God (and this according 
to their own account is the aim of the true mystic) he must be 
prepared to give up all other desires. He must learn by a process 
of training to detach himself in his heart—but not necessarily 
to separate himself in his outer life—from all other earthly 
possessions, and be content with God only. This does not mean 
that he may not marry nor have any human friendships—theé 
divine love deepens human relationshi ut the divine love 
must come first. Sooner or later, probably by noe action 
of his own, but rather by the trend of events, it will happen to 
such a soul that, in some form or in many forms, he will be called 
upon to give up and sacrifice to God all his cherished earthly 
possessions, all his deep-seated earthly desires. God, in His 
more intimate and most precious manifestation of Himself to 
the soul, will not be shared by any other love. | 
SuFFERING.—This stern lesson of detachment and the long 
and bitter education in humility which every soul who sets out 
on the path of holiness must undergo, accounts largely for that 
mark of suffering which almost invariably stamps the lives of 
the saints, and in a lesser d brings an element of opposition 
and distress of some kind into the lives of all souls born with a 
strong genius for mystical experience. The subject calls for a 
larger exposition than is here possible. One can only briefly sum 
up the matter by saying that God enters into and takes possession 
of a man by tnleinas possession of his heart. In order to 88 
God it is necessary to be possessed with the desire and longing 
for God, and, in order to attain this, the soul must be stripped of 
the taste and relish for earthly pleasures. Again, in order to be 
filled with the power of God, itis n — if this power is to 
be used in safety—to be purified from self-estimation and self- 
_ confidence, otherwise the power when it comes will only be used 
for self-aggrandisement. This gradual change in the person- 
ality cannot be accomplished without the discipline of pain, 
poverty, humiliation, and loss. This change in the fundamental 
desires of the personality is the key to the outward events of 
the mystio’s life, | 
Outrwarp ExPeriENnce.—For him there is no real distinction 
between inward and outward experience. Both are a 
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by God, and both are brought about to some extent by the 
Finn of the man who receives them. His outward circum- 
stances as well as his manner of reacting towards them mould 
his soul, He discovers that he is not only formed by, but also 
to some extent himself forms, those circumstances. But however 
far this is or is not the case, the surrender to God, which every 
interior soul is called upon to make, brings a unity and cohesion 
into the welter of changing, varying happenings which befall 
him. The soul that has felt the call of God surrenders his whole 
outward, as well as his whole inward, life to the ordering and 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. This surrender does not mean a 

Ipless, nerveless, ei down” under things as they are. 
Such a man must struggle for his material existence like other 
common men. Common sense and rational judgment are not 
suppressed or neglected, but rather strengthened and educated. 
Nevertheless such a soul does accept the buffetings of fate and 
circumstance as being controlled by a divine power for some 
good end, and he looks for the divine guidance and the divine 
assistance as he wades through them. Moreover, it is largely 
these buffet ane oppositions, coming against him in his 
outward life, that go far to draw out his spiritual ponents and 
mould and dicipline his interior soul. © 


—THE NATURE OF MYSTICAL EXPERIENCE 


Worxine or rae Hoty Srrrr.— The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, ye hear the sound thereof but cannot tell whence 
it cometh or whither it goeth.”” Never were words spoken more 
charged with reverence and true insight, and we do well 
to be guided by them in all our thoughts and utterances concern- 
ing the 1 working of the Holy Spirit in the mind of man, The 
me of the saying is, “‘ You can see its effects, but it itself 
will not be localized; you cannot lay your “— on its entry or 
its exit, its orizin or altimate direction.” 
| This mystery of God’s p resence and working in the human 
mind is of mystical this 
mystery the anal e tion. 
The spirit of sn the living organism what life i is to inor- 
ganic matter, and the ap rita the soul is as great and 
vast. a departure i in the scheme of creation, as new, as distinct, 
_ 88 mysterious in origin, as is the emergence of living from non- 
living matter. It is more than an analogy, it is a carrying 
further, a direct continuation in principle, of the same scheme. 
The spirit of man is a greater and higher organic unity than the 
living organism, as the living body is a more complex and 
gabornte scheme of working unity than the atom. te the 
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higher contains the lower within itself, and expresses ‘itself 

through it as its vehicle and tool. 

_ Man’s mind in substance belongs to the sphere of the physical 

ores it is of the same stuff as the minds of the animals, 
it material if you like. His nervous system, and mechanism 

of memory and sense-perception, is identical with that of a well- 


bred horse or highly intelligent dog. But the factthatthe Spirit 


of God dwells in him, the fact that his consciousness is open to, 
united to, and able to apprehend the universal, raises fresh 
powers in his consciousness, forms in him a ftesh mental exist- 
ence, and lifts him into the sphere of those spiritual processes 
which are peculiar to mankind, and belong only to his human 
existence. Thus is he made conscious of self, and conscious of 
what is outside the erce tion of the physical senses, 
the “here and now,’ and ipso facto—a man. Nevertheless 
the substance in which the Spirit works, and the terms in which 
these unique tho ht-procensen are expressed, is the material 
substance and mechanism of the animal mind. 

In other words, the distinction between a man’s mind and 
that of an animal is, that he is able to form “ general ideas”’; 
he i is conscious of himself, and finds himself belonging to a bigger 

‘“‘ whole.” More and more as he becomes aware of and con- 
siderate of the whole to which he belongs, more and more as he 
leaves his own narrow world of selfish desire and immediate 
selfish outlook, so more and more he develops into a moral man. 
This is, “ to love God and to love his neighbour as himself Pee 
the sum total of morality. 

I will insert here a quotation froma great master whom some 
of my readers will recognize. 

“The fact of the fellowship of God and Man 
involves a fellowship of Spirit ‘with Spirit. It involves the most — 


important questions. It is a fellowship, and this very cireum- 


stance involves the difficulty of at once maintaiming the fact of 
difference, and of de 


it in such a way, as to preserve the 

fact of fellowship. That knows God implies, in accordance 
with the essential idea of communion or fellowship, that there 
is @ community of knowledge; that is to say, Man knows God 
only in so far as God Himself knows Himself m Man. This 
know is God’s self-consciousness, but it is at the same time 
a re of God on the part of Man, and the knowledge 
Man is a knowledge of Man by God. The 
ik y he knows God is simply the 3 irit of God Himself.” ~ 
Mystical experience is only the final fully-developed stage of 

this union with the universal, which in essence constitutes the 
creation of the human soul. Itis an intensification, a quickening 


into a semaine relationship with that Spirit whose presence, 


of 
Spirit of Man 
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unconsciously within him, is “ the light that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.” This union with the Universal 
Spirit makes him first human, then moral, then personally and 
consciously religious. Mystical experience is not so much a 
new gift in kind, but an increase in degree, a strengthening of 
the spiritual bond, a kindling, a blowing upon, that divine spark 
that is already there in every human being. As soon as it gets 
thus intensified—that is, as soon as the religious consciousness 
awakens and develops in a man—the Holy Spirit reveals himself 
as a Person, and hielo with the soul personally. It is this 
heightened consciousness which brings riences 


= 


- 


about those expe 
of spiritual reality and personal relationship to God which are 
the special characteristics of the mystical consciousness and the 


he 


spiritual life. 
(To be concluded.) 
THEOPHOBIA 


In. the history of Victorian thought there are few stranger 
chapters than the triumph of Darwinism. By Darwinism I do 
not mean that older doctrine of evolution which was sown by 
St. Augustine, watered by Buffon, reaped by Lamarck, and 

exploited by Darwin in his attempt to account for evolution by 

The older evolutionists were teleological. They attached 
great importance to design and purpose, and to the persistent 
effort on the part of the individual to exploit his environment 
to the best advantage. The giraffe’s neck lengthened slowly 
throughout the ages because the giraffe was always stretching 

his neck to reach the higher foliage. _ iidean (8 

‘There is no place for design in Darwinism. The giraffe 
does not acquire his longer neck by trying. What happens is 

_ that the giraffes, who were endowed by blind chance with long 

necks, tended to survive because in times of drought they could 
reach foliage inaccessible to their shorter-necked contemporaries. 

This slight advantageous variation is inherited by their descen- 

dants, among whom, once again, the longer necks tend to survive. 

Long necks are, therefore, not the result and the reward of trying, 

but the result of luck, of blind chance, selecting those variations 

which enabled their fortunate possessors to survive. ~-. 

_“ Natural Selection,” as Darwin used the term, does not, of 

course, mean merely that animals with thicker coats will tend to 

survive an unusually rigorous winter, or that the giraffes with 


the longest necks have a better chance of survival. That is 
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mere common sense. Darwin believed the Natural Selection 
explained the transformation of species—+.e., accounted for the 
evolution of a reptile into a bird, or an ape-like animal into a 
man. That is a very different proposition. 

The Genesis of Species, by that distinguished biologi ist 
Mivart, appeared very shortly after the Origin of Species. The 
logic of Mivart’s criticisms appears unanswerable today, but at — 
the time Mivart and his book attracted little attention, perhaps 
because Mivart was a Catholic and, therefore, as Professor 
Hartog has recently remarked, his opinions were considered as 
negligible, as he evidently held a brief for a party standing oats 
side the scientific world. 

The exaggerated devotion with which science worship 
the shrine of Darwinism was largely due to the fact that D 
winism was a valuable weapon against orthodo 


Natural Selection 1 is, of course, not with 
for the Creator 


ight, had he so chosen, have worked through the 
agency of pure chance undisturbed by design. But Natural 


Selection, t though consistent with theism, deprives the theist of 
one of his most valuable weapons, the argument from design. 
Darwinism would not have survived as long as it did, had it not 
been for the pathetic loyalty of the Victorian materialist to a 
creed which provided him with a plausible alternative in the 
belief in design with its horrid consequence, the belief in God.” 


principle of the explanation of the metamorphoses, because all other 
parent principles of lanation fail na, and it is that there 


ould be another capable of exp 
without assumung the help of a prencuple of 
The italics, which are Weismann’s, emphasize the Saker 
with which Weismann contemplated this Sishagiie g alternative. 

“* We must assume.’ The last of our Victorian illusions, 
the legend which contrasts the theologian who assumes, with the 
scientist who proves, must be abandoned. “ Believing where 
we cannot prove” is Weismann’s motto. It ‘seems almost 
cruel to criticize this happy faith. 

Another example, this time thom Delage , the Professor of 
Comparative Zoology at the University of Paris. 
Professor Delage found himself reluctantly com pelled to | 


pro Darwin’ 8 ‘theory of Natural Selection, but he hastens 6 
a: 


“Whatever may betail this theory in the future, whether it in! 


erlasting title to glory 
e explained the seemingly marvellous adaptation of living 


things by. the mere action of natural factors, without ee ae 
intervention, without resorting to any finalist or metaphysical is.”” 
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In other words, Darwin had arrived, by a theory which Delage 
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i ; | rejects, at a conclusion which nobody can prove. If an “ever- 
a lasting title to glory” can be established as easily as this there 
Ht! i is hope for us a 


“Sit down fact like a little child, wrote Hiiley. 
This was admirable advice, and if Huxley and his school had 
followed it and sat down before the fact of religious experience, 
their conclusions would certainly have been modified. Instead 
of which Huxley and his disciples, as soon as they had left 
science for philosophy, began by assuming, instead of proving, 

their first thus departing from the precedent 
set by St. Thomas Aquinas. 


“ Huxley thought that if it were given to him ‘ to ook beyond the abyss 
of geologically recorded roe —which, parenthetically it may be added, 
not- matter.’ Yes, but w 
that in the ceiving ists and abi ; pitt 
were yet he held that spontan 
was ‘a rollary from Darwin's views if legitimately 
and consequent oy as he could not claim or ae to claim that ntaneous 
_ generation takes place today, he set it back to a period of which we have 
and can have no sort of knowledge. This is y a good example of the 
science which does not speak until it knows. Herbert Spencer’s observa- 
_ faon on the subject is well worthy of quotation, if only to show what nebulous 
says: peccent the other ture of the surface 
conditions were unlike 


z 


origin 
as to be hollow seeing 
in the nebulous successive complications, hes the 


Spontaneous 
ey but whereas A 


for the 


08 everne, de fide 
by assuming but by proving 


did not begin 


i } | 1} the existence of God, the more artless of atheists. based est 


‘ee 


+ ft philosophy, en on reason, buton faith, “ Spontaneous 
oi tion,” wrote Weismann, “ in spite of all vain efforts to 
pa strate it, remains for me a logical necessity.” 

Tih ‘One can easily imagine the fine-hearted scorn with. which 
| BE Huxley would have overwhelmed a Victorian bishop: who had 
| BRE been ingenuous enough to confess his belief that if it were given 
im i to him to “‘ look beyond the abyss of historic time,” he would — 
| DBR certainly expect to te a witness of the evolution of Eve from 
a hae Adam’s rib, and who added “‘the literal accuracy of Genesis, 


me ii in spite of all vain efforts to demonstrate it, remsing for x me a 

oe) i) _ * This quotation is from an excellent little book, Pacts and | Theorie by t the 
late Sir Bertram A. Windle, F.R.S., a great scientist. 
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How can we explain this reluctance to Accept any evidence 
in favour of theism? I am for the moment concerned not to 
criticize those who reject theism, but to diagnose the mentali 
of those who reject theism with relief. It is not the disbelief, 
but the will to disbelieve, which puzzles me. It is the malad 
of theophobia, to borrow Father Wasmann’ s useful term, whic 
I am anxious to analyze. 

Huxley and his school did riot sit down patiently before the 
fact, and reluctantly arrived at their materialistic conclusion. 
Their belief in a mechanistic universe was not based only on an 
error in their logic, but was, in the main, a definite act of volition : 
the will to disbelieve in the theistig, the will to believe 1 in the 
atheistic, h thesis. 

‘This to disbelieve is essentially tow it is 
irrational to reject with relief a philosophy which gives signi- 
ficance to the cosmic process and to welcome with joy the mechan- 
istic interpretation of life which reduces the universe to an aim- 
less interplay of atoms, an unending movement unredeemed 
from futility by the least suggestion of final p hss 

Sceptics may be divided into those who that scep- 
ticism and pessimism are synonymous, and the less courageous 
majority who refuse to face the logical uences of their 
unbelief. The cynical hedonism of Omar Khayydm isconsistent: | 
the despair which finds expressionin Thompson's City of Dreadful 
Night is consistent. Cynical resignation or despair i the logical 
consequence of a belief in’a mechanistic universe. The more 
lucid of modern sceptics certainly waste no time in a ttempting 
to discover a substitute for the consolation of religion. “The 
only possible scientific ethic,”’ writes Guenther, “‘is 
‘Only on the firm foundation of unyielding d 
Russell, “‘ can the soul’s habitation be ely buil 

Such honesty is rare, and it is per po not surprising t 
most sceptics ed to confuse the issue with fine talk about 
progress, humanity, and evolution. ‘Science does not 

the possibility of permanent progress, — indeed the cosmic 
process, if their theories are correct; may hotvaber to the 
perpetual winding up and unwinding ofa 
he man who is a prophat by a sceptic by 
accident instinctively avoids preaching from a text which would 
deprive him of his congregation. ‘Dearly beloved brethren, I 
have nothing better to offer than unyielding despair as a founda- 
tion for your soul’s habitation,” may satisfy Mr. Russell, but it 
is far from satisfying Mr. Wells or Mr. Bernard Shaw. They 
are acute enough to realize that their readers will find it difficult 
to resign themselves cheerfully to extinction unless they can be 
persuaded that they are of superior clay to those who still cling 
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course, all this fine talk about the starry 
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to immortality, It is, therefore, important to represent those 
who believe in immortalit ty as irrational and those who desire 
immortality as ignoble. ‘Contemplate the s heavens,” 
the modern sceptic in the best, pulpit manner, “ and 
ivate a sense of proportion. Why are you so interested in 
the survival of your own petty and abandon 
this egoistic preoccupation with personal 
Tbis would be more impressive if these preachers of cosmic 
husaility resembled St. Francis of Assisi in their private lives, 
but as the result of much research I have come to the tentative 
conclusion that those who depreciate human personality in 
general attach as much importance to their private personali- 
ties as those who believe in the immortality of the soul, Of 
heavens and; the 
ce of human individuality is very great 
nonsense and v ora humbug. In his heart of hearts no 
man genuinely believes in sentiments such asthese. 
Why + tee it. be regarded as normal to wish to be alive fifty 
years hence, and oguianin to dislike the possibility of being 


relative unimportan 


extinghidbed fifty-one years hence ? 


If an eminent physician assured Mr, Wells that he would 
continue for fifty years in full ession of his faculties, with 
all that this implies, I doubt if he would reply: ‘‘ My dear Pro- 
fessor, my interest: in my puny personality is “ slight that I am 
indifferent whether I live for fifty days or fifty years, You wr, 
T have just been looking at the Milky Way.” 
‘ if Mr. Wells would welcome the prospect of playing an 
adiive art in the great adventure of life in, say, 1979, why 
— e reject as ignoble the prospect of walking on in a drama 
elsewhere in 2959? 
t is just because Mr, Wells has not thought out the full 
implications of his creed that his writing loses its grip whenever 
he touchesonthistheme. 

Aquinas knew what he believed. and knew exactly what he 
i and his writing was, therefore, as definite and as ores 
as Euclid’s, Notso Mr. Wells, who escapes from the conclusions 
deducible from his premises in a cloud of meaningless metaphor. 
“The life to which I belong uses me, and will pass on vera 


me, and I am content.” 


Wikeb-done thia meen There is the life of his body. which 


belongs to Mr. Wells. There is the. life of the communit 


which } Mr. Wells belongs, but what exactly is the life to w 
Mr, Wells belongs ? It seems rather silly to personify life, aie 
to refuse peresnislity to the “ Lord and Giver of life.” 

This confusion of thought is, of course, due to a failure of 


nerve. Mr. Wells has a the courage to face the bleak said 
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scientific universe of the scientist, a universe in which there is 
no single permanent achievement of the least value. . 
goes on inexorably. There are no ends towards 
which the external changes are working. ... On asmall body in acorner 
of the universe certain beings were produced for a moment, to go rigid for 
ever with their planet in the next. Such is the story of mankind... 
the only possible scientific ethic is resignation.” 
Or rather such would be the story of mankind if we reject 
the atheisticexplanation.. ... . 
_ And this brings us back again to the problem of theophobia, 
for it is indeed puzzling to explain the eagerness with which men 
afflicted by this malady rejected the one hypothesis which will 


give significance to the human Saga. er 
Tadmit, of course, that there is nothing particularly surprising 
in the fact that the Love of God is almost as exceptional as the 
love of the integra) calculus, of God is,’’ as Tyrrell 
remarks, “‘ the luxury of a few happy and imaginative tempera- 
ments. In the lump man was not created for the love of God, 
but for the love of man. Had God really wanted us to love Him 
as we love our human friends, He would have given us eyes to see 
Catholicism in this respect has been less exacting. than 
Protestantism. Protestantism has always tended to over- 
emphasize emotion and to make a purely emotional state (for 
which various formule, such as justification by faith, have been 
invented from time to time) the test of salvation. Justification 
by faith was, in effect, an appeal from behaviour to emotion, 
from. works. to faith. Now. behaviour can be, but. emotion 
cannot be, controlled. The Catholic Church, has, therefore, 
been wise to insist that her children should strive to. obey God’s 
laws, but that they should not be distressed because they do not 
possess the power of loving God, which God reserves for hissaints. 
God, in other words, demands obedience, but does not necessarily 
-demand love, To. most people the love of God is, indeed, an 
implicit, not an explicit passion. 
_ ™“*T have seen Him lay His beauty on the morning hills.” 
Thus Wordsworth, and there are many for whom, as for Words- 
worth, the love of God is implicit in the love of His works. 
_ But the comparative rarity of theophilism does not explain 
or account for the existence of theophobia. We can best 
appgoach that problem by analyzing the various types of theo- 
_ First there is the theophobia which is a reaction from Puritan 
_“Té£ you can realize,” writes Mr, Shaw, himself a product. or 
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reaction from Protestant Irish Puritanism, “‘how insufferably 


= world was oppressed by the notion that everything that 
ed was an arbitrary personal act of an arbitrary personal 
Gad of dane dangerous, jealous, and cruel personal character, so that 
even the relief of the of maternity, by means of chloroform 
was objected to as interference with his ements which he 
would probably resent, you will und how the world 
jumped at Darwin.” 
Perhaps, but the jump was influenced by emotional reactions — 
rather than by logic. Mr. Shaw’s major premise seems to be 
“The Victorian God of Protestantism was a most un leasant 
deity”; his minor premise “such a God is inconceivable,” and 
his conclusion “therefore does God not exist.” It would be as 
logical to deduce that the Alps do not exist because medieval 
man did not like mountains and believed that they were haunted 
by the most terrifying of dragons. The ns have dis- 
appeared; the Alps remain. The Victorian of Puritanism 
has, we hope, disap , but God remains. — | 
Socialistic theophobia. , like Puritan theophobia, is based 
not on reason but on emotion. — 
ing classes, 


‘The Church has often been allied with the 
but it does not follow that the bench of Bishops or the college 
of Cardinals correctly interpret the politics of the Creator. 


In Russia theophobia is a symptom of Communism. 


a “The term Bog, God,” writes Bukharin, “ comes from the same root 
as the word Bogaty, rich. God is therefore strong, powerful, and rich. 
What other names has God ? He is called the Lord; chat 6 Lord 
in contrast to slave ; God is also called the ruler of Heaven, and all the other 
titles of God, such as Governor and the like, point in the same direction. . 

Faith in God is thus a reflection of loathsome earthly conditions; it be faith 


universe.” 
“This is ll very well, but « Bog, 
credit for teeing the sniipintived survival of Bukharin. 
words, unlike Bukhari, may be a 
Scientific theophobia is partl sie} as Professor Eddington 
hiss pointed out, ec a ““tidiness of mind which rebels against the 
idea of permeating scientific research with religious implication.” 
It is the duty of the scientist not to fall back upon the First 
Cause as an explanation, but to do his best to discover the secon- 
dary causes. ‘To invoke a supernatural solution is often a mere 
excuse for idleness and i gnorance, 
‘None the less scientists should be the first to welcome a 
theitlie philosophy, for the raison d’étre of science disappears in 
the philosophy o materialism. If the earth is nothing more 


at might given 
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than a by-product of matter, if, to nets Huxley, “the whole 
world, living and not living, is the result of the mutual inter- 
action, according to definite laws, of the forces by the 
molecules of which the primitive nebulosity of the universe 
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consisted,’’* there is no scientific justification for the first article 


in the scientist’s faith, the belief that the pursuit of truth for 
the sake of truth is supremely worth while. According to the 
mechanistic hypothesis truth and falsehood are the immutable 
results of the wor of the irreversible law, and we are left 
without any criterion which will enable us to express any prefer- 
ence for those movements of matter which register truth ue 
than falsehood in our brains. 
“Tf, for example, we admit that every thought in the mind is 
sented in the brain by a characteristic 

natural law determines the way in which the 


ts succeed one another in the mind. Now the t of ‘7 times 
9’ in a boy’s mind is not seldom succeeded by the thought of * 65.’ What 


has gone { In the intervening moments of cogitation everything 
has proceeded by natural laws which are unbreakable. Nevertheless we 


insist that something has gone wrong. However closely we may associate 


thought with the physical machinery ‘of the bram, the connection is 
dropped as irrelevant 


as soon as we consider the fundamental property of 
thought, that it may be correct or incorrect. The 


are 63 ’is better than the brain which produces ‘7 times 9 are 65,’ but it: 
firstbrain has no connection with natural law; ic ia ddeeeiid the type 
of thought which it and that involves recognizing of 
che other typeof law-—lawe which ought to be kept, but may be broken.” 


- 'Theophobia, again, is often due to that most human of fail- 
ings, snob heism was as unfashionable in Victorian 
scientific circles as it is unfashionable in the Georgian intelli- 


Huxley and Grant Allen would have sympathized with the 
matter, though they might have deprecated the manner, of a 


certain famous confession Ql 909) from the pen of Mr. Arnold 
Bennett. 


Tn my opinion it is absolutely impossible for a 
class in apparatus 40 doe any form of dogma, and I am there- 
fore forced to the conclusion that esterton has not got « firit-claas 


intellectual apparatus. (With an older man whose central ideas were 
definitely formed at an earlier epoch, the case might be different.) I will 
go further and say that it is im possible, in one’s private thaughts, to think 

It is consoling to reflect that first-class work has been done 
by men who do not possess what Mr. Bennett calls a first-class 


* Belfast address, 1874.00 


tion of atoms, then if — 
of atoms 
succeed one another it will simultaneously determine the way in which 


cannot.be 
anything but correct. We say that the brain which produces * 7 times 9 
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a intellectual apparatus, and what the rest of us call a first- 
ot class intellect. Pasteur, for instance, did good work, and yet 
ie Mr. Bennett would have found it impossible in his private 
|| | thoughts to think of Pasteur as an intellectual equal, for Pasteur 
oe cheerfully admitted that he believed as much as a Breton 
et fisherman, and shamelessly added that if he was a better scientist 


no doubt he would believe as much as a Breton fisherman’s wife. 
‘Theophobia, again, is often due to a reaction against the 
moral code of Christianity. Its rigidity was disliked and 


Christian theology was accordingly attacked, It is, of course, 


a polite convention to credit the Victorian atheist with a severe 


en | austerity of private life. I cannot speak for the Victorians, 
mae but nobody would be rash enough to assert that all Georgian 
a sceptics are notorious for their exaggerated respect for the moral 
ne e of Christianity, The complete breakdown of sex-restraints 
| a 4 pcr is only the logical consequence of the mechanistic 

‘Theophobia is not common in the world of art, though the 


artist is apt to think—with some justification—that Christianit 
has over-emphasized one ct of God, His righteousness, saa 
e fact that God is the God of beauty no less than of 

holiness. The artist with a Puritan 8 may react 
against religion, but he sehdous fails to realize, consciously or 
subconsciously, that though Puritanism may be hostile , material- 
ism 18 fatal to beauty. 

‘Natural law, as we have seen, fails to discriminate between 
the brain of an Einstein and the brain of an idiot. Beauty, no 


less than truth, is an irrelevancy in the materialistic universe. 
There is no criterion to distin between the movements 
of atoms which produce a Bellini masterpiece and a cigarette 
card, There isno hierarchy of values in the materialistic philo- 
sophy. The genius does not take precedence of the idiot, the 
masterpiece ofthedaub, 

An the modernist art movement the reaction against a 
in art is, in effect, a return to realism in philosophy. The 
coloured photo aph type of painting corresponds to nominalis 
for it is opined be the conviction that there is no reality behind 
appearances. The modern emphasis on significant form is an 
attempt to pierce behind appearances to reality, Mr, Clive Bell 
would, of course, resent with horror this interpretation of his 
views; for he lacks the mental training of medieval theologians. 
He does not define his terms or realize that the phrase “ signifi- 
cant form ”’ asks a question. Significant of what? — 

It is precisely because materialism is not si; —- that the 
artists must be ranged if not with the theophilists, at least not 
with the theophobists. ~- 
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Materialism weakens not only the religious but also the 
esthetic sense. Consider, for instance, the reactions of a 
consistent materialist to a great cathedral such as St. Mark’s 
of Venice. He may be endowed with a natural appreciation of 
beauty, but even so his.eesthetic sense must be blunted by his 
creed ; his enjoyment will be confused and troubled. He might, 
perhaps, discover a consistent and rational basis for preferring 
a sixteenth-century mosaic, to make room for which so many of 
the older Byzantine mosaics have been sacrificed. The Venetians 
of the Renaissance were intrigued by the newly-discovered laws 
of aerial pe tive, and in their delight at a inechanical solution 
to what are in effect scientific problems they lost their sense of 
significant form. But he would certainly miss all the fun of 
those delightfully artless mosaics in the Atrium describing 
with such gusto the story of Noah and the patriarchs. Unless 
there has been some period in your life when Noah was almost as 
real a person to you as your own father, there must be an un- 
bridgable gulf between your mind and the mind of those 
Byzantine craftsmen. Noah and Adam will be as unreal to 
you as the gods and goddesses of Greece. But the appeal of 
St. Mark’s is not purely esthetic. The materialist would miss 
much that the Breton fisherman’s wife would discover. To a 
materialist a cathedral is a monument to human folly, the tomb — 
of human hopes, the building in which foolish medicine-men 
have performed their foolish rites. One need not be a Catholic, 
one need not even be a Christian, one need only be a half-believer 
to feel that there is Something more in St. Mark’s than the stones 
of which it is built, for the past is still potent and not 80 dead as 


tie materialists would have us believe. — 


‘* Thou hast left behind 
Powers that will work for Thee; air, sari tb, 
‘Thou hast great allies; 
‘Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 
And love, and man’s unconquerable mind.” 


Whether the hopes and fears and j joys of past generations 
can permeate these great shrines I do not know, but there are 
moments when I half believe in their ce, and even half- 
beliefs are better than none. I agree with Goethe that these 
half-beliefs are the of life—dte Aberglaube «st dre Poeste 
des Lebens. Men who have been nurtured in the arid atmosphere 
of rationalism suffer from stunted 1 tions. Think, for 
instance, of John Stuart Mill. There is something g lacking in in his 
mental equipment. ‘There was no twilight in the soul.’ 

That is my chief complaint against materialism; not that it 
is immoral, but that it is dull and ugly. One cannot, of course, 
cherish picturesque beliefs just because they are picturesque. 
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I should like to believe in fauns and duyade, but they have 
vanished for ever from my world. I am mainly concerned to 
point out that there is a real distinction erate those who 
pea regretfully and those who joyously abandon beliefs which give 
hey significance and beauty to the common round. 


* From haunted hill and dale 
The parting genius with eghing sent.” 


_. * With sighing ’’—thatis the point. I do not criticize those 
Te who get rid of God with a sigh, but I cannot understand the 
hea rationalism which finds cause for rejatcing in the twilight of the 


| gods. ARNOLD Lunn. 
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Ir isa pleasure to read Mr. Cri ps’s Monograph on the Pro od 
) Amos and his work. The ‘Ribloevethy (p. 105 f.) shows 
t rarely Amos has been treated, except as one of the “ Minor 
| _ Prophets,” and yet he well deserves 2 place to himself, Mr. 
| Cripps’s book is on a generous scale, though it is quite 
yeadable even for those who know little or no Hebrew: 
il are 110 pages of Introduction, the Text (R.V.) and Commentary 
take up 168 pages, followed by more than 40 pages of longer 
Notes, and four extended “‘ Excursuses.” 
| _ As Mr. Cripps very well remarks (p. 322, end of note), Amos, 
man and prophet, is a discovery of the nineteenth century A.D.” 
Not only was the generally held theory of the nature. of 
inspired Scripture witerecumibls to ways of looking at books 
of the Bible which laid stress on the several authors’ personality, 
in Amos’s case the matter had been prejudiced by St Jerome, 
who understood vii. 14 to mean that Amos came from the un- 
cultured classes, and that consequently his eloquence as well as 
his “‘inspiration”’ were alike miraculous, But Amos’s words 
do not imply this: he was not a “ professional,” whether prophet 
| or agitator, but if he was a i (i. 1, probabl also vil. 14, as 
_ Cripps agrees), so also was Mesha, King of on who dealt 
| in sheep by the huindred thousand (2 Kings iii. 4). If we are to 
i assign Amos to a class, it will rather be to ‘the class of old- 
| fashioned country gentlemen who look on Courts and the New 
os. Rich with suspicion and dislike. 
| Some of the difficulties, literary 
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of Amos depend very largely on the view we take of the com- 


* A Oritical and Ezegetical C on the Book of Amos, by R. 8. Cripps, 


BLD, witha Foreword by Canon Kennett, London, P.C.K. 1929, 
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position of the Book itself. There is not much controversy 
about the date, though Mr. Cripps makes out a very attractive 
case for dating the appearance of Amos about 742 B.c. rather 
than some fifteen years earlier (p. 35 ff.), that is to say, at the 
very end of the reign of Jeroboam II. In any case 741 is the 
latest possible date. In dealing with so ancient & writing, a 

writing, moreover, which must be regarded as pioneer work, both 


from the point of view of ideas and of literary form, it is obvious 


that we ought to scrutinize very closely the pions of trans- 
mission, a8 far as it is 


possible to do so. The question may be 
ut more bluntly thus: Did Amos write down: ls sermons and 
bis visions ? And if so, under what circumstances ? _ 

From one point of view we may divide the Bible Pro shets 
into two classes, occasional and professional. These are aa the 
good and the bad, the “true”’ and the “false.” Examples 
of “‘ true ”’ professional Prophets are Elijah and Elisha, iel 


and Jeremiah: their whole life, or at least. the most important 
part of it, was occupied with their prophetic ca 


. On the 
other hand, Nahum is only pet with the fall of Nineveh, 


ne with a single visitation of locusts. The “ prophecies” of 
haniah and Malachi can hardly be described as a life’s work. 
| ee fairly be described as occasional Prophets, and to 
this class dices belongs. When Amaziah the priest of Bethel | 
took Amos for a professional, Amos emphatically disclaimed 
even the title of pro pro het: “‘ lam no saa nor one vt the ‘Sons 
of the Prophets '; the Lorp took me from my regular work and 
told me to come here ” (vii. 14,15)... 

What does this imply ? I think, if we are attempting a sort 
of biography of Amos, we may venture to expand. seems 
to me to know too much about Samaria and Bethel for ‘his 
denunciations to be entirely hearsay or the result of indignation 
<— by @ single short visit. Doubtless he had visited these 
Tin , and many more in Israel, many times in the course of 

life, and his ele shows him as a keen observer. Probably 
he may have brought his own clip of wool to the markets of 
Northern Israel from time to time: there is no reason, whatever 
his social position, to think of him as never having travelled 
from Tekoa before his prophetic journey. I am inclined to 
accept Amos vii. 15 quite literally—that is to say, that Amos 
had travelled and seen and pondered, and that finally, when at 

home, he felt a special and | dakedhe | im to go to Bethel, 
doubtless at some annual festival, and deliver his message. 
~ That message is gi iven in Amos'i. 2 to vii. 9. What follows in 
Vii. 10-17 (the sto tory of Amos. and Amaziah) is not, as Mr. Crip 
calls it (p. 227), “an historical incident,” but the tale of the 
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Whe i. 2 to vii. 9 is not, like the later chapters of Hosea or the oracles 
ee of Isaiah of Jerusalem, a record of a long prophetic activity: it is 
a single discourse, diatribe, sermon, all pitched on the same note. 
There are some minor incoherences, no doubt. and one or two 
verses are sup by many critics to have been insertions by 
some later editor. But the discourse as a whole hangs together: 
it seems difficult not to conclude that it is the discourse that 
provoked Amaziah’s interference. | 
~~) Well, then, Amos was an “ occasional ”’ prophet; i. 2 to vii. 9 
represents the denunciatory discourse he made when he went 
| _ from Tekoa to Bethel in order to make it; vii. 10-17 tells us what 
i happened when he had delivered his message. It does not 
appear that Amos was ma : but he had said his say, and 
| we may regard chapters viii. and ix. as further visions and oracles 
on came to him later, after he had returned to his home in 
Does this view of Amos throw any light on the literary 
problems of the Book? I venture to think that it does, par- 
ticularly upon the problems raised by the epilogue (ix. 5-10, 
11-15). This epilogue seems to promise blessings, unlike the 
¢ discourse, and in general to have a rather different outlook 
m the rest of the Book. Mr. rei (Introd., xil., pp. 67-77) 
is inclined to deny Amos’s authorship of the epilogue. He 
quotes a striking paragraph from Cornill: 
ai _ “ What is won by the acceptance (of the prophecies of salvation) ? and 
fi at what price? ‘Won is an earlier date for a few prophetic passages than 
the critical school is willing to concede, but the price paid is that we have 
to break the backbone of the prophets, to reduce them to weaklings who 
had not the courage to think their thoughts to the end and draw 
from them the necessary consequences, but who, when their own yen 
Hy are in question, blunt the of their threats and ‘let milk and honey 
te flow from the cup of wrath of Yahweh’ ”’ (p. 71). os. 


who should suggest 
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; that “ but make not a full end” was an 
interpolation in Jeremiah v. 10. But whether this line of 
i argument be appropriate for the last paragraph of ‘“ Amos” 
 @ depends upon the view we take of the literary composition of the 

thy whole book. If it be regarded as part of his message to Bethel 
hy it is clearly inappropriate. Whatever his creed or his “‘escha- 
i tology,’ words of consolation are inappropriate to the utter- 
Hy ance contained in Amos 1. 2 to vii.9. Butifthe Book of Amos 

be regarded not as a manifesto to Northern Israel—Amos’s 
spoken word was that—but rather as a record of what Amos 
i remembered having said, then the matter seems to me different. 
rie I look upon the Book of Amos somewhat in the light of Isaiah 
Hl viii. 16f. (“Bind up the testimony—I will wait upon the Lorp”’). 


as 


, 


BOOK AMOS 


We are told to regard the Book of Amos.as something new, the 
first of the series of written Prophecies. But throughout it has 
all the marks of spoken Hebrew (Cripps 65): poy greater 
part of it is rather the record of a speec a treatise or a 
pamphlet. To Amos, no doubt, the de ee of his a 
was the thing; writing down what he remembered having 8a 


at Bethel was an afterthought. He added at the end ae 


further visions, and, seeing that the composition of a book, 
unlike the delivery of a speech, must be a work of reflexion and 
deliberation, he added an epilogue. It is not a question of a 
conventional ** scheme of eschatology ”’ or of ‘‘ woe and weal,” 
but of the fundamental optimism of the true Jew: “ All will end 
well, I can’t tell how, but our God can doit!” Itis not really 
an anticlimax, rather, it is an expression of faith, notwithstand- 
ing Amos’s special, and in his day paradoxical, doctrine that the 
Lorp will wrongdoing, even if Israel be the wrongdoer. — 
Why do I bother about this epilogue? It is somewhat 
conventional in form and spirit: it is not for the epi that 
we ae Amos as a landmark in the development o ethical 
No, but neither are Cornill’s fine words, quoted 

shire, a scientific argument: they are a plea that Amos would be 
more like a thoroughgoing modern pessimist, if the epilogue 


be ed as somebody élse’s. The scientific literary critic 


is only concerned with the historical question, whether the 
evidence that Amos did actually add the ph. 
What sort of an “editor” or “redactor’’ added it ? en 
. the decrepit tabernacle of David is raised up, “ they will inhiertt 
the remnant of Edom” (ix. 12)—that comes first; and then— 
‘* all the nations over whom My Name has been called ’ '—4.6., all 
the tribes and territories over which David once ruled in the 


Lorp’s Name. When was this theapocalyptic hope of Jews? 
After the Exile the outlook is cocumenical, and even before the 
Exile Zephaniah is announcing a solemn assize for all nations 


upon earth.* The modesty of expectation which is found in 


_ Amos ix. 11 ff. is surely something very early, something which 
is earlier than the efeanh under Josiah, earlier than the slim 


of universalism which we find in Isaiah. What it is oe 
is the expectations of the country Judtean Micah, who = 
for a new David to arise from Bethlehem and drive wi, 
Assyrians. It is, in a word, not a ‘‘ Messianic proph but 
rather a sort of missing link, which in due time would evelop 
into Messianic doctrine: “‘howbeit that is not first which is 
spiritual, but that which is natural, and afterward that which 
is spiritual.” 

t cannot but feel that those scholars who regard Amos i 1.2 


* Zeph. iii. 8. 
XIX, 113 
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i Pia (‘‘ The Lorp shall roar from Sion”) as an editorial addition— 
ih | Mr. Cripps is one (p. 115)—are unconsciously influenced by 
' feeling that the imagery is too conventional for so ethical a 
teacheras Amos. Butit makes a splendid and suitable opening. 
Moreover, a conventional beginning was specially appropriate. 
a It is followed by the “ oracles ” against the neighbourmg Le 
i (‘* For three ions of Damascus and for four,” 

and these also are, to extent, conventional. No 
4 Amos takes some ick out appropriate crimes to have 
i incurred the wrath of ‘of the vag yon who loves mercy and justice, 
but the Prophet is not really interested in their fate; he is only 
leading up to Israel, great of aii. ("You 


have known*’).* 
The chief t of all these semaske concerns what 
may becalled rhetoric. Mr. Cripps and some of the distinguished 
scholars, English and foreign, that he quotes, do not seem to me 
to allow enough weight to general rhetorical effect. They ask 
with somewhat over-anxious care, what is the exact logical 
pre between sentence and sentence, and if it seems faulty 
hey resort to theories of ‘ interpolation,” of “editors,” or 
of ts of a separate discourse” (Cripps, p. 153). But 
what is quite certain is that, whatever the occasional logical 
obscurity be, the rhetorical effect is uniformly and most 
) from i. to vii. 9. Let anyone read this 
section mini t English and then try the 


heough in Hebrew or 
miv., and he will be at onoe consbictis 


of the difference. The one reads like a discourse, the other like 
detached notes, mere heads of many discourses. Of course, 
ee ; if one thinks of Amos’s sayings as notes taken down by some 
— hearer and then somehow preserved it is natural to break up the 

a Gollection into detached paragraphs. But if so, : 
venture to-think that Amos, having gone to Bethel under a 

Te sense of Divine mission, having delivered his message and havi 
then returned to his home in Judmwa, then set down (or ca 
by dictation to be set down) what he remembered having said, 
and further, that this theory explains the general uniformity of 
tone and comparativel ively degree of coherence to be found 
his “prophecy.” The Book of is notes of a life’s work; 
G the of Amos is an orator’s reminiscences of his own speech. 
Lia Not that Amos is always logically consistent: as Mr. Cripps says, 

q ‘itis “spoken Hebrew.” If there are only participles in iv. 13 


* With regard to ii. 4, 5 (the Oracle against Judah), it may be remarked that it 
does not much matter whether the ie Asnoa's own or added by a later editor 
for completeness; in any case, it is in itself conventional, but quite appropriate in the 
context rhetorically as leading up to ii. 6 ff. — 
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and v. 8-9, the best answer is that there are only finite verbs 
v. 10, thoug 


h the whole of that verse is — a sort of 


phe. But who cares, except a 
"Perhaps the length of these remarks, whether hep be agreed 
to or not, may make some of my readers turn a ain $6 he k 
of Amos. If they do so, and take Mr. Cripps’s book as a guide, 
they will find it a most instructive one. I take this opportunity - 
of addin a few detached remarks. 
(1) The two doxological passages iv. 13 and v. 8-9 are thought 
by many scholars, and Mr. Cripps among them, to be inter- 
polations. The chief reason a to be that, grandiose as they 
are, they seem to have no direct logical connection with the con- 
text. I should like to suggest that they are not a “‘ description 
of the Deity ”’ (p. 184, note), but a solemn naming of God, and 
that in itself to the Hebrew was of the nature of an oath. In 
lain prose the —_ mean “TI call God Almighty Himself 
witness that I mean what I say.”"* 
As for the “ Pleiades ” and “‘ Orion” I wish Mr. Cripps had 
read an old article of mizfe in the £ for April, 1900, in 
which I point out (p. 310) that Kimé and Kstl; the two constella- 
tions mentioned in Amos v. 8 and Job xxxvili. 31, were su 
to be connected with the rainfall: “‘ When the Holy One wished 
to bring the Flood upon the world, He took two stars.out of 
Kimé and the Deluge came through ”” (Berach. 58 6, B. Mez. 
106 6). This whole passage not only names the Lor, but 
describes Him particularly as the God of the thunderstorm. 
I should like further to suggest that “turneth the shadow of 
death into the morning ”’ is not the meaning, but that it must 
mean thesame as the parallel half-verse—viz., “maketh the.da 
dark with night”: translate therefore “ turneth back the thic 
darkness into the morning.” It is all part of the black thunder- 
storm in which (as in iv. 13) the Lorp rides over the hilltops. — 
(2) In Amosiii, 9 I do not think the “ mountains of Samaria ” 
are “‘ the famous heights of Ebal and Gerizim ” (Cripps, p 
Ife one stands to-day on the top of the hill on which 


159). 


was 
built it seems to be encompassed with a ring of mountains. 


They are far away, but it looks as if spectators could see all that 
was being done in the city. It is to these mountains, as to a 
. gigantic stadium, that Amos invites the nations to come and 


3) The word 
in the Quarterly Statement (Pal. 
1927, Pp. 164. The writer there suggests 


Rom. i. 25, ix. 5: xi. 31; and v., 4544 | 
t I found when I was there that another member of the party thought as T did— 


palaces ” Carmoin, 1. 4, 
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Dan. ii. 15, Luke xiii. 9. Translate then thus, the obvious 


Thus saith Jehovah ”’ (Introd., pp. 78-83). 


axiom. They of whose m 
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rather suggest ‘block of buildings” (Latin tmsula): this fits 
hing required, for the self dion block may be at once 


the defensible stronghold and “ palace ’’ of a noble and a bazaar 
with shops. Of course in the East the shops do. not communi- 
cate with the interior of a block. 

(4) It is quite possible to translate Amos vii. 2 (see Cripps, 


pp. 98 and 220, note 3), if we remember that Semitic style 


sometimes leaves out a too obvious apodosis altogether, as in 


osis being supplied in italics: “*The Lorp shewed me, and 
© was “9 locusts at the latter growth: *and it will come 
ave com letely eaten the grass of the land we 
shall be rusne So I said ‘Forgive. us, howshall Jacob 
The word supp plied i in the of Dan. 11,15. and Luke xin 
is ‘‘ well’’; here the word wanted is “<«ll”’ or “ what a fe 
le ’” or anything similar. By supplying some such p 
we get the right tenses for “‘it "80. 
said,” and a natural meaning for “if.” 
_ (5) I cannot conclude without quoting 
at the end of his excellent Note on _— 


ps’s dictum 
got the phrase 


What 
was to Amos’s first hearers paradox, is to his etait readers 


thi is true made no rash claim, 
wien they used the Thus saith the Lorp.’ ”’ 


F. C. Boner. 


‘CONTEMPORARY RELIGION IN GERMANY. 


RELiGious conditions in resent-day Germany present to the 
onlooker an siesta large number of anomalies. With, 
for.example, the admitted fact that the Protestant Churches 
have experienced a great f off in attendance-membership, 
the ‘‘ Calendar of the German Universities ”’ gives for the winter 


semester of 1928-29 something over 4,000 theological students, 


to which the estimate for the present year would add 500 more. 
Yetacity church seating2,000 may haveaSunday morning 
CO: tion of less than a score; a country h, which before 
se war was distinguished for the practically complete church 
loyalty of its Epes tion, is now as completely turned against 
the church. | usiness friend of the writer, who has been a 
resident in Germany for more than a decade, volunteered the 
comment that in all of his business and social relations with — 
Germans he had yet to meet with one single person genuinely 
and whole-heartedly oven to the Church. On the other 
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hand, the activities of church book-shops, of the Domestic 


Missions Society, and of a number of distinguished leaders, 


as well the vitality of religious convictions as the response 


to such efforts. In attempting to order the writer’s impressions, 


it has seemed best, having touched upon certain of the chief 


characteristics of the German religious temperament, to consider 


the historical antecedents of the present religious situation and 
the complex of other factors which affect religion. The final 


section will attempt to interpret the movements 1 in Protestant 
and Catholic religious life. 


‘There are at least four conspicuous qualities of the German 
religious temperament: its individualism and subjectivism, its 
mystical quality, the deep metaphysical taal which dis- 
tinguishes practically all German re iting, and, finally, 


ligious wri 
what for lack of a better term might be called ‘its nationalism. 


Most of these characteristics are as true for the Protestant as 
the Catholic outlook. The quintessence of individualism and 
subjectivism is most y illustrated in the characteristic 
tenets of the founder of Lutheranism. The vigour and vitality 
of the root principle of Lutheranism is as fully manifested today 
as it was in the da of the seventeenth-century Pietists. The 
religious re Fo wp has been conceived ever since the Reforma- 
tion as 8u chiefly between the individual soul and God. 
The historic is on ‘the Sacrament of the Word,” with its 
vast variety os meanings, rests ultimately upon this assumption. 
It is no less difficult for a non-Lutheran to understand Luther’s 
teaching on this point than it is to gain a clear conception as to 
the shades of meaning of this phrase today: what is sometimes 
called personal religion, Bible study, meditation, A chee Ipation 
in the sacraments of the Lutheran Church, can all be included 
under this one term. Even in Roman Catholicism since the 
Reformation the dominant Teutonic trend has been toward a 
piety which is largely individual and subjective. 
osely connected with the subjective 
German piety is its strong mystical fervour. One of the recent 
religious revivals among Roman Catholic students is based 
upon a new appreciation of the German mystics—Suso, Tauler, 
eister Eckhardt, as well as the more modern mystics. Protes- 
tant piety is undoubted] thoroughly mystical in quality. One's 
impressions of the worship of a modern congregation, the slow 
swing of the chorale, the mystical content of the words, and the 
ed deliberateness of every act of the service, point to the 
conclusion that its structure and quality are both designed for 


_ the mystical edification of the individual worshipper. The 
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aang the Scriptures, and the sermon, also serve this same 


end much the same way, the traditional types of Catholic 
worship in Germany show similar characteristics; German wor- 
erent in ethos from that of Belgium and 
Every new religious movement in Germany first digs deep 
metaphysical foundations. The instinct towards philosophic 
speculation is peculiarly congenial to the German mind. Of 
the two conspicuous movements in German religion today—the 
Barthian, which is exercising a great influence on Protestantism, 
and the ‘Liturgical Movement within Roman Catholicism— 
there is no doubt as to the fundamental and central importance 
of the metaphysical interest. In the main, the metaphysical 
outlook in religious matters is idealistic, for the individualistic 
temperament finds this particularly attractive. ‘As a practicall 
inevitable by-product, there is an outstanding quality: which 
but but 


might be described as non-pragmatism. From its 
its conclusions German mastephysics may be rigidly 

ical consequences. Qne has 
accustomed himself to look always for the deep gro 


ship is essentially di 
France. 


it 1s seldom concerned with 


in 


German nationalism in its aspect ly 


as Kultur is an ex 

of 
a German theologian to realize how thoroughly impregnated 
they are with what, for lack of a battetaers term, ree be called 
German nationalism. In many respects the movements of 
religion and the affirmations of the German Kultur would seem 
to be at variance: that regimentation of life (for even a Com- 
munist parade will march in goose-step) which characterizes 
so much of the external world, seems to have little relationshi 
with the strongly individual movements in theological an 
devotional thought; passionate patriotism would seem hardly 
consonant with mystical piety and devotion to a universal 
There is no doubt lint the war served to intensify love of the 
Fatherland, and religious movements in Germany nhive all, a 
certain strongly patriotic tinge. — 

All of these characteristic qualities possess their own 1 weak: 
nesses: subjective and individualistic piety can sr into 
ee or go off into self- sibs matical religion can 

me grotesque bei bizarre, metaphysical speculation word 
an fruitless; the national spirit may sharpen itself to a 
and strident Ji ism, as well in matters political as religi 


ous. 
In the main, however, the interaction between these forces has 
wrt fruitful and constructive—witness the dependence of all — 
i scholarship, no less since the war than before 
the best that the German genius has produced. 
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II 


The Eva ngelische Kirche had j ust sbout a full century of life 
under the conditioas which Fri “ch Wilhelm III. had planned 
in 1817. German people who were dissatisfied with the State- 
created Church, partly Lutheran and partly Reformed, could 


either or themselves intonew religious societies or emigrate. 
For the full strength of the historic Lutheranism. of the seven- 
teenth cen one mustelook to the conservative Lutherans 
in America, In fact, the past century, while it has released the 


energies of critical and scientific scholarship in Germany, has 
witnessed a widening breach between the development. of 
German religious thought and that of American Lutheranism, 
The force of Lutheran scholasticism, pietism, and even ration- 
alism, has largely spent. itself in Germany, to survive across 
the Atlantic. “But these three phases form the background of 
the modern outlook of German ion: Luther’s thought and 
Calvin’s Institutes continue to. be rein ted; Rudolph Otto’s 
Das Heilige has a strong kinship with the best of feels hla 
century pietism; the ravages of modern radical criticism have 
counterparts in the. destruction wrought the 
ufklarung. 

German Roman Catholicism has produced during the ; 
century its distinguished list of theologians and Bi ny af 
of them were men of independent } ent; all of them main- 
tained a high tradition of thoroughness and industry. German 
Catholicism is largely animated by a pre-Tridentine spirit, which 
is showing interesting. manifestations today.. Especially since 
the war has the Catholic theological world made great strides 
for it has,not. confined itself chiefly to the. type of “at hiekaons 


studies whveh p were its greatest claim on the attention. of scholar- 
ship dur ing the generation 5 1914, but has branched off 
into a num fields its yield has won no less admiration. 


The disruptive effects of ha war and its aftermath were 
poignantly felt by the Evangelische Kirche.. One of the results 
ganization of some twenty-eight Landeskirchen, the 

exact Waren of which to the several States has never been 
specifically Salintad. The absence of any formulation of the 
precise status of this Church to the Prussian State was glaringly 
mien OF by the reaction of Protestant opinion, not uncharged 
with stro1 
cordat. with the Vatican. From the economic point. of -view, 
the Church lost. much of its income due to the results of the defla- 
tion; depreciation of investments, the falling off of contribu- 


tions, the demoralization, of ‘Policy, have crippled and 


emotions, on. the now consummated. Prussian Con- 
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alyzed its work. Above all, the years of disillusionment 
ealt the Church a heavy blow. To all intents and purposes 
the Kaiser had been the Pope of Protestantism; the clergy had 
-. been active as recruiting sergeants and as prophets of a certain 
and God-given victory. The discrediting of the Church in the 
eyes of the common man, the relaxation of discipline, and the 
economic and social unrest combined to m uce a mood, 
wid and clamorous, which was actively hostile. 
Protestant piety in Germany is not necessarily bound up 
with churchgoing. The falling off*in attendance at church 
since the war had its antecedents in this outlook on religion. 
When the writer questioned one of the leaders in the Evangelasche 
eft out of the picture: the thorc and prolo religious 
training of the child, with 
more intensive preparation ; the strong individualism and inde- 
ndence of the German, and the fact that since the years of 
isillusionment there has been a strong tide setting in toward 
that of loyalty which is evinced by the voluntary payment 
of the Kirchensteuer. Many members of the Church view the 
p resent tendency with concern, but without undue alarm or 
ismay. To an outsider, however, the symptoms seem to be 
distinctly disquieting. The tradition, of course, on the Conti- 
nent, is entirely different from that either in England or America. 
One must weigh quite carefully the consideration given above, 
in order to have scme sense of perspective on the German 
German Roman Catholicism has suffered very little as a 
consequence of the outcome of the war. There has been 
undoubtedly a gain in population due to the colonization by 
Roman Catholics of certain hitherto untouched tracts of terri- 
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) tory. The post-war period has brought about an immense 
4 | propaganda on the side of Bolshevism, conducted not only as a 
ae political and social p e, but for all intents and purposes 
ne as a religion. Contrary to the o sef some of the Roman 
oe it Catholic leaders, the Centrum has allied itself as a political entity 
. ee not with the forces of Christian interest, but with the strange 
| a political bed-fellow of Socialism. When there is so much of 


rampant atheism and ardent materialism, it would seem wiser 
to join forces with the party which, at the least, defends Christian 
theism, instead of which the political alliance by which was 
achieved the Concordat of the Prussian State with the Vatican 
in| was formed with the forces of secularism, to the neglect of a 
TG ossible understanding with German political parties professing 
af hristian principles. Nowhere more than in this respect has 
| political Roman Catholicism shown its strength and its weak-- 
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ness, The hostility which has been aroused is the price paid 
for a political success of distinctly dubious value to the Roman 

What has been suggested above indicates some of the chief 
lines of divergence between organized religion on the Continent 
and the forms with which we are more familiar in the West. 
Vastly more than the factors usual to us enter into the complex 
situation represented by the placeof religion in the present 
history of German. There is, first and foremost, the presence of 
militant Bolshevism. When the writer was talking a few weeks 
ago to a yeoman farmer about conditions in Northern Germany, 
the point to which he returned again and again was: “I fear the 
East.” The whole of that complex and innovatory order of life 
which is represented by Russia has made inpad among the 
disaffected population of Germany with what is in effect a new 
ospel—the religion of Bolshevism. If it be true that the 
ritish Empire contains far more than the actual territory 
under the English flag, it is equally true that the domain of 
Germanic Kultur extends far beyond the compass of the Re- 
ublic. Into all the vast sweep of lands an ples where 
rman is spoken or read has gone what to many appears to be 
the subversive and seductive pro da of a materialistic 
atheism. Its presence in need for 
organized opposition and a political propaganda. | religious 
forces of pt tere Protestant as well as Catholic, have alike 
entered Parliament and exist there as distinctively religious 
Atheistic materialism has borrowed ma 


ny of the methods 
that have hitherto characterized Christianity. . It is not only 
as representing a hostile and rival religion, but also as embodying 
an ethic utterly alien to all that Christianity espouses, that it 
has provoked the opposition and challenged the’ forces of 
organized Christianity. Bolshevist Sunday Schools, ‘Young 
People’s Camps, and community service units, have aroused the 
fear of those who uphold the standards of traditional Christi- 
anity. Every device that has been utilized by those anxious 
to instil the Christian way of life has become of the machinery 
of propagandist atheism. The logical combination of forces in 
Germany for the defence of Christian ideals would seem to ‘be 
that of Protestant Christianity with Roman Catholicism. But 
the century-long hostility between Protestant and Catholic, 
exacerbated by the fear on the part of Protestants of oo 
domination in Teutonic countries (for even one-third of Holland 
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HW aim: the recovery and reconstitution of the old German 
aie dress and customs as over against the drab uniformity of modern 
a civilization; the quickening of interest in, and development of 
a devotion in accordance with, the mystical life of the German 
ea Catholic tradition; and vigorous advocacy and zeal for the 
and practice of the Liturgical Movement, 

“VEE In Protestant theological circles aie have always been, of 
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such a joining of forces. There is great fear among the Protes- 
tants lest the political propeganee of Rome operate actively 
by way of fishing in the troubled waters of German unrest. 
Such gains as Roman Catholicism might make would be set 
down to the political astuteness of its leaders, lacking which 
the Protestants, as a whole, have had no concerted programme. 
There is as yet no effective cohesion between the Protestant 
groups, who ascribe to Roman Catholicism a political astuteness 
and a far-seeing programme which its own Sedat deny that it 
possesses. Whatever gains Roman Catholicism may make 
purely as a religious corporation, from the successful negotiation 
of political coups, remain y dubious. It is in cahes fields 
that we must look for the rejuvenation of German Catholicism. 

Political, nationalistic, social, and economic factors are so 


ligious situation can hardly 
be analyzed apart from this complex of forces. Twentieth- 
century aoe history in Germany is not unlike the age of the 
Reformation in this regard. In the examination of Protestant 
and activities the same dilemma presents 
itself to the student: Which are causes and which are factors? 


. Poth t the Protestant and the Catholic religious worlds have 
had to 


ce of the Youth Movement, or Jugendbewe- 
e part itis a movement of revolt, Certain sections 
their independence of the tradition of Christi- 

anity:. Even in the more radical sections, e t with the 
new and untried has largely proved the innate conservatism 
of those who would seek to keep the old values in a new setting. 
Certain aspects of the Movement, however, have shown that 
disillusionment with organized Christianity—particularly in its 
Protestant mde not meant the discarding either of the 
teaching of Jesus or the authority of His Porson: Quite apart 
from any association with the Sona of organized Christianity, 
the writer has been assured by those oy know the trends of 
youth today that there is a vivid and vital interest in things 
of the spirit. The Catholic Youth Movement has shown some 
ar intemontinig developments—in one particular form a three- 
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course, the conservative and the more liberal schools. The con- 
clusions of theological scholars have, however, been reached by 
the employment of the same method. One would almost have 
said that the historico-critical method was universal. Roman 
Catholicscholars, conservative and liberal Protestant 
and entirely detached students of theological matters, all em- 
ployed the same method. At present, however, the Protestant 
theological world is aligned largely into the two camps of the 
Barthians and the ‘‘ Barthloser.”” The Barthian theology cuts 
across much which had been assumed to constitute the only 
legitimate method in scientific theology; there is a complete 
absence of any strong interest in Biblical criticism or the. his- 
torical method ; little dependence is placed upon the verdict of 
history ; above all, his theology oan counter ay the normal 
implications of traditional German religion, for it calls away 
from all subjectivism to a vivid affirmation of the divine tran- 

scendence. ‘Barth has been accused of having merely revived 
a Calvinistic metaphysic asa substituteforatheology. Fromthe 
works generally known it would be difficult to have a fair picture 
of his system. The publication of his Dogmatik will, however, 
enable the student to obtain a much more adequate picture of 
the theological system of its author. His supporters have 
developed an ardent ip, and friends and foes alike 
speak of him with intense feeling. Asa corrective to thesubject-. 
ivism of much German piety, the teaching of Karl Barth will 
exercise a wholesome influence: the itera affirmation of the 
there-ness and transcendence of God, the insignificance of man 
apart from correspondence with His will, and the fresh study, 
not from the intellectualist, but the religious point of view, of 
Holy on oo all come as unique contributions to the present 
ught of Germany. Some of his ardent disciples, 
pee and Gogarten, have carried certain aspects of 

into new plications. 

pe the whole, one dase the impression that anak of the 
nokédal of theological subjects is sheerly intellectualist. 

Some of the younger professors are, however, bringing into their 
lectures a new vitality and religious zeal, but the traditional 
objectivity of the theological disciplines. entails an 
which has little appeal 
going about from university to university, one of the 
phenomena that meets the observer is a new combinationof — 
popularity with scholarship. Such lectures as those of Lietz- 
mann in Berlin, and Pieilachifter i in Munich, leave httle to. be 
desired in the way of adequacy of treatment of the subject — 
matter and its ppc the best sense, popular. 


Several hundred theological students vigorously anew their 


to the head and less to the heart. In _ 
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approval by applause; a well-made point meets with instant 
apidesiation , and the subsequent student discussions suggest 
how thoroughly interested and absorbed are the auditors. 

The instinct for worship, in a sense known to the Catholic 
rgely vanished from the practice of Protestant- 
ism. — Man people feel that there is a crying necessity for its 
revival. This is particularly true of the leaders of the High 
Church Movement, who are a small minority without a great 


following. The ciples on which Catholic worship is based— 


its co rat an wa character, its objectivity, and the utiliza- 


tion of material things to express than im re 80 
unco ically 


to traditional Protestantism as to be 
counter to its assumptions. It is in the Liturgical Movement 
within Roman Catholicism that we may see the full flowering 
of the age-long Catholic instinct in a newform. Post-Tridentine 
piety, eile influenced by Ignatian ideals, has shown conclus- 
ively the reaction of Protestantism within the Roman Church: 
in practice, both worship and the devotional life have become 
intensely personal and individual. The truths of the worship- 
and the corporate character of the Mass have 
y the practical detachment of each —— 
save for “intention ” alone, from the drama at the zr 
formed before and for him, but not by him. The Litur 
Movement aims to bring back the old Catholic ideal, and to 
up every worshipper through the service with the action of the 
Mass and the thought of the Offices. To this end there has” 
been a double aim on the part of the leaders of the Movement: 
addressed to the thinking and scholarly world, a series of solid 
and scientific essays have attempted to lay sound theological 
foundations ; y, & popular series of handbooks and 
manuals—largely a practical working out of the theories ex- 
pounded in t halen works—make specific application of the 
rinciples for the use of the worshipper in church. Where the 
ovement has had freedom to develop its own technique; con- 
gregational worship has practically become vernacular. What 
the priest and the server say in Latin at the altar is said aloud 
in ‘German by a Vorbeter and the congregation from the Mase. 
There are handbooks for use at the Offices as well as at the 
Excellent translations have appeared which aim to do more than 


supply a vernacular version. Points for meditation within the 


sequence and cycle of the liturgical year, and the extension of 


the method into the so-called “ Liturgical Retreat,” have given 
a new quality to the whole devotional atmosphere of Geeraan 
Roman Catholicism. 


The headquarters of the Li 
the Abbey of Maria-Laach in the 


ical Movement i in German 
ineland. A visit there isa 
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revelation as to the possibilities of the devout and intelligent 
performance of worship. The eleventh-century’ abbey, the 
superb choir of Benedictine monks, the atmosphere of un- 
hurried energy and quiet activity, and the traditional hospitality, 
stimulate and move the visitor profoundly. It is not only the 
vast intellectual resources of the abbey (from which emanates 


pamphlets, and articles), but the richness and variety of person- 
ality, from the Lord Abbot and the Father Prior down to the 
humblest lay-brother, which warm and stir the guest’s heart. 
These baad ctine Fathers give much to the world about them, 
which they understand and help actively from the vantage- 
point of their own vocation. ile the Liturgical Movement 
is not iar to Germany (since it is in full swing in many places 
in , Holland, and. France), in its German form it is 
from the contemporary types else- 
where. The deep theological iuahinine tie the continuous 
efforts of research and investigation, the high level expected on 
the part of the arch , and the warm devotional zeal, ee 
it Saag urely arc ical or ritualistic revival. 

‘The c ligion today, Protestant as 
well as Catholic, an to ae with the very foundations of Christian 
theism and elementary Christian ethics. The tragedy of the 
situation is that religious forces cannot combine to meet the sub- 


versive and direct attacks of the new religion from a 
arts of the 


It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that in many p 


the one organized d halenging pro which can cope 
effectively with the disruptive and ¢ ropaganda from 


Russia is Roman Catholicism. The bases of Protestant: unity 
which maintained before the war have long since been de- 
stroyed, and German Protestantism has not by its history been 
pre to meet this new emergency with unified power. 
n we turn to theological education, it seems apparent 
that there is a sufficient supply of candidates for both 
ministries, Protestant as well as Catholic. Complaimts have 
been made that the intellectual preparation of the theo 
students leaves something to be desired. When the universities 
had to admit for matriculation not onl _ uates of the 
jum but also those coming up e Real-Schulen, 
the theological curriculum has had bce to pie we modi- 
fications. There is, however, little evidence of any departure 
from the traditional structure of the theological disciplines. Un- 
doubtedly there are numbers of theological students to whom 
the offers a position and an assured 
income. The of many clerical families has 
shut off one o che eee of supply of theological students, 
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the sons of the clergy. Among Roman Catholics there seemed 
to be current the impression that the supply of candidates from 
the country districts had not kept pace with : that from the cities. 
While it may be unjustified to draw any sweeping deductions 
from the fact, there has been an increase in vocations to the 
religious Orders, icularly in the South. The method 
employed by both Protestant and Catholic Churches, the use 
of the State universities (for all but four newer foundations 
have theological faculties), has much to recommend it. In- 
tellectual leadership in these troublous days must be gained 
at the-place where intellectual life, controversy, and varying 


currents of opinion and conviction, flourish. It remains to be 


maintain as a means of immediate knowledge of the problems 
and difficulties of the modern world. Surely no more sensitive 
instrument could be designed than that which the broad interests 
of univ thought create for the interpretation and solutions 
of the problems of the present. 

The course of events in Germany should be followed with the 
utmost sympathy by Anglican Churchmen. In a sense as true 


today as it was early in the century, the Sturm und in 


Germany will either create or emphasize els in the world of 


ht. it 1s vitally necessary to kee 

ene ype t place which men trained in German theology 
pre in the projects for the reunion of Christendom. This 
world is as. as the circle of those who read German works, 
and embraces not only the Germanic peoples properly so called— 
Holland, the Scandinavian countries, and the 
Czechs, Russians, and the like—but also an increasingly large 
number of people beside. Never before has there been so keen 
an interest on the part of this great group in the problems with 
which the World Conference on Faith and Order and the Life and 
Work Movement d _A sympathetic understanding and an 
active appreciation of all that is transpiring in Germany today 
will not only enlarge the Anglican’s horizon, but also enable him 
to speak and 1 “8 


t, with persuasive — the convie- 
tions which are his ? 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


WE have received a co 18), the Oatholicity and Con- 
tinuity of the Church o .P.C.K., 1d.), which has been com 

by the Archdeacon Onicheater. We know of nothing which 
admirably with the subject in the short compass of thirty ; and “ : 
heartily commend it to our readers. They will find here solid ‘Catholic 
teaching as to the character and history of the English Church; clear and 
convincing rejection of the ie ok claims; a well- ced treatment of the 
Reformation ; and the whole i ted. by apt and telling quotations from 
authorities. At a time when English Churchmen are bemg fie basbeigi to 
desert their heritage for Rome or to dissipate it are mt of 
of this Simple Catechtem is particularty ‘timely. 


Four “Theology Re prints’ have now been viz., De. 
Vincent Taylor’s T The First Draft of St. Luke’s Gospel Lowther Clarke’s 
The Copyrig opyright of the New Prayer Book, and The Problem of Sunday Services ; 
and the Master of Corpus The Christian Sacrament. Dom Bernard 
Clements’ Notes on Prayer, printed in THEOLOGY last August, are now in 
course of preparation for this series, as also the present writer's articles 
on The Raa 8 which appeared i in J uly and August. 


We have received four of a series of penn the ponaral 
title of Major Issues of the Day, issued by the mphiowniensh 


Min ars 7h Broo y 
Kenton cna" Albert. Mansbridge. The names of the 
authors are a guarantee of Me = treatment of the various problems 
in ¢ 


NOTE 


JERUSALEM CONFERENCE 


Tu fifth volime hristian 
ity to the industrialism which 1 here invading atid vevebutiekititng 
the life of primitive communities. Rev. W. Paton shows the different 
problems raised and the principles involved. In America, he notes im- 
proved conditions and increasing sensitiveness in the Churches, records 
some of their ideals oid ‘odin nizations for social study and service; he 
reviews the work of C.0.P.E.C., and the Stockholm Conference of 1925, 
and the establishment of an Institute of Social Research at Geneva. 

to India, he finds 73 per cent. of the population engaged im agri- 
culture, yet industrialism definitely established and growing rapidly and 
affecting village life in many ways. In cities housing is scandalous; 
conditions of work are regulated and im ; public opinion developing. 
Conditions in China have been very bad, and the revolutio movement 
aims at reforming them, but often as yet without effect; the Churches are 
devoting much attention to the problem, and several of their recommenda- 
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achievement, again aided by Christian influences. In other Eastern 
countries the problems vary, and the International Labour Office is study- 
ing these with a view to providing material for instituting reform. In Africa 
Pee there is some improvement in industrial conditions, but the opportunity 
tee ih is not always taken of u 


tilizing the experiences of Asia; competition — 
between black and white seriously Pet cee the issue. Forced 
is being restricted by the League of Nations, and is chiefly limited to public 
works: it brings grave dangers of disease and mortality—the ap 
; figure of 94 per cent. mortality is quoted from one undertaking; it lowers 
| morale, with donsestio and tsibal ite, and it ie a4 tinses obtained 
In has sufi pls 

a gen meant great suffering to primitive peck 
and the break-up of their tribal life and sanctions; Mad gsm everyw 

trying to Church fails to take er par 
| helping, she will lose influence and violent methods be The 
| Church, both at home and abroad, must study the Date the tae she must preach 
| the social aspect of the Gospel; she should encourage legislation, eeatle 
fallowahi promote education, and herself become a more real and effective 
Owsnip. 
In Latin America, deslt with by Dr. 8. G. Inman, the social sense is 
awakening and as yet undeveloped; immigration is strong; the grip of 
foreign capital is severe, and this serious! uae Mentbehics the efforts of mis- 
sionaries who are themselves foreigners . H. A. Grimshaw urges the 
of known evils in primitive areas; here the industrial move- 
ment causes a revolution greater than in nineteenth-century Europe, 
and unasked-for by the native. Some ts are attempting this, 
and policies of regulation and protection, insurance, housing, education, 
etc., should ere be promoted and money retained in the coun 
for them out of the abnormally high profits made by foreign capi 
richer areas should hel on tive 
lines; the Church can help much. Mr. R. H. Tawney t the 
issue is 
tian sociology; Bishop F. J. McConnell leads for human values as 
materialism, and the duty of crea environments. = 
The Council’s statement shows ity to be social as well as 
individual; demands that wealth shall 7 servant and not sorte arg postu- 
ie lates three criteria (the sanctity of personality, ood, corporate 
Epis the Church’s failure to con ‘industelal life has been, 
— oat relating test hindrance to her work. It makes a number of 
to the investment of foreign capital, the economic 
on sod ar itive areas, protection against injustice, and the 
al _ gwoidance of international friction. It supports the pokes of Nations, 
|) and recommends a central bureau for the study of the world’s social and 
act as a economic problems in the light of Christianity, and for the co-ordination 


of information and workers. 
stateamanship of the Conference is 


. 


- 


laims 
religious, ethical, and spiritual, and suggests rabciples of a Chris. 


4 


The breadth of view and i 
= seen to better siraing than in the 
wi 


volume, which deals 


‘Tue Mraston IN RELATION To Rurat PROBLEMS; 

iE 4 | indeed, many ‘of our home country cl and workers in their difficult 
a : and bigs would gain from its reading. Dr. K. L. Butterfield 
points out that two-thirds of the world’s population are rural and from 
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75 to 85 per cent. of the mission field, and that rural life and work has its 
peculiar features, conditions, and relationships; the community sense is 
strong, and isolation from town and industrial life develops a different 
mentality; the country has been comparatively neglected by modern 
movements, and even exploited, but it is vital to national life and has 
invaluable facilities for character training and religious teaching; it is 
the counterpart to industry, and both are to be Christianized... He postu- 


lates (cf. the Industrial Report) the intrinsic worth of the individual, his — 


right to the fullest opportunity of self-development, life as social as well as 
individual, the need of removing prejudices which cause division. There 
follow suggestions as to how these ideals may be realized through legis- 
lation, organization, and education; he urges the increase of trained rural 
missionaries and experts, concentration on communities and local groups, 
and the training of local leaders, large policies by missions and govern- 
ments. Mr. W. J. McKee gives samples of work in rural areas, evangelistic 
methods, health campaigns, educational programmes, farm schools and 
ie pi training of leaders, community service and mass education, 
relief works in the Near East, co-operative credit. Dr.T.J. Jones outlines 
@ programme of rural work based on the principles laid down by the 
two previous writers ; it comprises an organized series of agencies, central, 
middle, and local, with a department for propaganda and extension work, 
supervision and friendly visitation, the choice of leaders, co-operation 
with governments. Dr. E. de 8. Brunner contributes a sample study of 
rural work, and it takes the form of a most thorough and detailed analysis 
and description of Korea; he notes a de ion in agriculture, suggests 
its causes and remedies, and its effect on Church life. There is an inspiring 
description of a model community, Torin-Ri; a discussion of social life 
and work of the Church, which is now making less progress than 
formerly; a suggested programme for the future; and attention is called 
to the need of specialist missionaries and continued study of the problems 
with a activities ; 
Asia in general, calling attention to the problems raised by industrial 
impacts, social and family conditions, illiteracy, the need of technical 
education, the antagonism to the West, over-population; he stresses as 
essential the method of co-operation by the Churches, practical demon- 
ene of Christian community life, agricultural missions with technical 
The Council’s statement upholds the foregoing contentions, insisting 


that Christianity must be regarded as comprehensive of all life, and em-. 


phasizing the obligation on the Church to develop. a Christian rural 
civilization; intensive methods and community development as the most. 
effective agencies; education of young and old, individuals and masses; 
training of leaders; the value of country life for religion and the place it 
holds in the Bible; the aig eg where possible of local characteristics. 

No one could have chosen better qualified to deal with — 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY CO-OPERATION (V OL. VII.) 
than Dr. J. R. Mott, and out of his wide experience and many travels he 
reminds us how much international co-operation exists already in secular 
affairs; this increases the need of world-wide missionary co-operation, and 
of more and better qualified leaders and thinkers to handle it., aca 
XIX. 113, 
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experience, and this will result 
in mutual stimulus and e nt as well as in increased power; it 
will develop a larger and truer statesmanship, enrich the Christian message, 
foster a truer catholicity, release power, greatly commend the Gospel 


message, increase financial resources, make stronger appeal to people of 
col- 


big minds and wide activities, and to the young; many of te 
y and from unity with and in Jesus Christ will come 


b 


before us are world problems, and can therefore 
laboration; and only 
power adequate for them. Dr. Mott shows how much the tive 
method has advanced since the Edmburgh Conference of 1910, and gives 
a number of instances and their results; these would have been greater 
had there been larger support from the home bases; the most noteworthy 
fruits are the International Missionary Council (the body which met in 
Conference at Jerusalem), and the World’s Student Christian Federation. 
The regions in which co-operation is more ntly needed are those of 
literature, education, evangelism, the training of missionaries, relationships 
with governments, planning of policies and facing world-wide problems, 
such as those of race, immigration, industry, rural life, lay work, the 
impact of Western civilization, finance, theological thought, and the 
mutual life of the older and younger Churches. A most valuable passage 
based on actual experiences outlines the factors most ired for success- 
ful co-operation, and a discussion follows of the work and future of the 
International Missi Council itself; a ing once in five years is as 
importance of world-issues; a committee n appointed to e 
work in being, and this will meet probably every other year. — | 

- The Council’s statement calls attention to the of National 
Christian Councils from two in 1910 to at least twenty-six today; they are 
of various accordingly as they originated at home or in the mission 
field, but all are ruled by the desire to regain-the Unity of the Spirit; this’ 
has not led to any i ing of differences or surrender of convictions, nor 
is federation the objective. The Council asserts the absolute necessity 
for co-operation, and shows how it has already proved its value, and 
records a number of principles which should govern all attempts to 
practise it. The Council’s new constitution and a directory of co-operative 
councils and their secretaries is included, with appendices giving various 
resolutions passed at Edinburgh (1910), Oxford (1923), and Canterbury 
oe and the constitutions of various national missionary organizations 


The last and eighth volume completes the series with accounts of — 
other spheres and aspects of missionary work not already directly touched 
on and with sermons and addresses. The Rev. W. Paton in an historical 
outline traces from 1854 the ice of international co-operation and 
describes its growth, the formation of the Internationa] Missionary Council, 
and and of the he notes four 
outstanding impressions, viz., unity, world-wide fellowship, recognition 
of social and national problems as of equal Christian seneiiin as personal 
evangelism and conversion, the spirit of prayer; the last found fuller ex- 
pression in the Call to Prayer issued to the Churches with its now familiar 
requests for a missionary spirit, the spirit of prayer, sacrifice, unity, 
, moral witness, service, and ] con- 
and first-hand accounts of the situation in 


version. Two illuminating 


‘China and India-‘come from Dr. D. Z. T. Yui and Dr. 8. K. Datta respect- 
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ively. Professor D. K. Heim reasserts the missionary obligation, and 
rejoices in the recall to first principles now demanded ; the original motive 
was the awareness of God, not the sense of man’s need which canie later; 
God in Jesus Christ is our message; this involves repentance, change of 
heart and outlook; other religions have value, but none of them bridge 
the division between us and God. The Rev. Dr. J. A. Mackay illustrates 
from his experience in South America some necessary methods of evan- 
gelism; these are: win a right to be 
separate and rid the message of all traditional ceremonial attac ts, 
a the m carefully to the current situation and need; the need 


of South America (as of other countries) today is.a sense of absolute moral 


values and a redemptive’ nality. Bishop Linton describes his methods 
in Persia; in addition to the methods, social service is growing and 


co-operation between the Churches which are also finding their own power 
of self-determination. The Rev. Dr. E. Stanley-Jones records anxieties 
about Christianity on intellectual grounds, about domination of one group 
by another, about the capacity of our spiritual resources, and he 
correctives. A masterly treatment of the psychological issue comes 
Professor W. E. Hocking; he describes the instincts of the human make- 
up, and the lack of unity in the individual! man ; discusses more particularly 
sex, and pagent indicates the need of a co-ordinating objective ; 


ds it in the of God’s creative power; shows how Christiani 
meets the need by its sense of human worth, its absolute moral d 


its conservation of the instincts by reorientation. The a to the 
Jew is handled shortly by the Rev. Dr. J. M. Black: personal contacts are 
everywhere possible and the most fruitful method. Medical work, says 
Dr. Frimodt-MGller, is an essential part of our Lord’s work as inherited 
by the Church, and not merely an evangelistic aid; local Churches should 
carry their own hospitals where otiedilile be 


_ Dr. J. R. Mott's opening and concluding addresses are given stressing 


experi 


the memory, the imagination, the heart and the will to bear on the 
ences of the Conference, all as in the presence of God. A sermon 

by the Bishop of Salisbury deals with our °P 
fellow-workers in the creation of a new world ; he adds that prayer is the 
next step to be taken; the Rev. Max Yergan shows the need of the Church's 
own conversion; the Rev. Dr. Cheng Ching-yi the conditions and the 
erat vision; and there is a great sermon on the Resurrection by 
It is clear that there is much in these volumes which could and should 

be handed on to the home Churches, and the clergy and missionary leaders 
will find in them much material for sermons and addresses. One cumula- 
tive impression asserts itself: here were big issues both for the world and 
the Church, faced by big men in a big way, in the Spirit of Jesus Christ; 
here were idealism and statesmanship and devotion. How unutterably 
petty does most of our normal Church life and interest seem beside it! 
Are we, clergy and layfolk alike, equal to the lead given us? Wasnotthe 
truest word spoken which said that it is the home parishes which need 
conversion as much as the heathen countries? Is not the Archbishops’ 
Pastoral and its call to renewal most timely ? | aa 

| P. T. Prmgavx. 


rtunity and work as God’s 
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REVIEWS 

Tae Curist1an Task in Inpra. By Various Writers. Edited 

| | by the Rev. John Mibhessie, M.A., Principal of Wilson 

: 1 | College, Bombay. ‘With an Introduction by the Most 

Reverend the Bishop of Calcutta. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
au By an earlier generation the Christian task in India would 
of have been e in a single oe com as the preaching of the 


l, but the moment we to attemp nt any detailed 
consideration of the matter it mes ap sit ow wide 
@ field is covered by that phrase. What is “the ” and 
how is it to be preached? The present volume of essays is 
not concerned with the first of these two questions so much 
as with the second. In his Preface to the volume the Principal 
of Wilson College, Bombay, explains that “ pte the 
book the Christian position Be n taken for granted,” and 
as the bulk of the contributors to it are members of various 
Protestant Churches, it may be assumed that the “ position ” 
| taken for granted is roughly that of current Protestantism. 
_ A comparison of the subjects of the fifteen essays comprised 
in this book with the sixteen in Essays Catholic and Mi 
shows that while, as is to be expected, they cover a great dea 
of common ground there.are certain topics which a Catholic will 
_ naturally emphasize, but which are omitted in the volume under 
 Teview or merely touched upon in passing. After an essay on 
“ The Nature of the Task,” by Mr. 8. K. Datta, comes a p 
of essays dealing with the intelligentsia, the people of the 
villages, and the women of India ively. Father Winslow 
writes with sympathy and enthusiasm of the educated Indian, 
but surely his enthusiasm runs away with him when it expresses 
itself in such a statement as that “there is a very widespread 
acceptance (by educated Hindus) of the main principles of 
Christ’s teaching, particularly of His ethical teaching.’”” What 
of the Serene aie and the Atonement, of sin and redemption, 
of the gift and work of the Holy Spirit ¢ Are these not to be 
reckoned among main principles, and can it be said that they 
are “ accepted ’’ by educated I indus ? Again, there is emphatic 
commendation of the “rich and rare treasures in the spiritual 
heritage of India *’ but scarcely a hint that Hinduism in actual 
practice is a terrible power of evil which enslaves the souls of 
Hal ies its adherents and is marked by a trail of uncleanness which 
aes seems inseparable from the practice of idolatry and the worshi 
aint: of gods and goddesses with whom are associated legends which 


inevitably deprave the mind of their devotees. The essay ends 
288 
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with a beautiful passage urging the need of “a more worthy 
and attractive type of Christian living.” The Bisho 
Dornakal writes with intimate knowledge of the people — 
villages, who, as.he points out, form 93. per cent. of the 
lation of India, oe. makes many interesting and admuira le 
practical suggestions, though the omission of any reference to 
the need of a penitential system and the Church’s-ministry of 
absolution is a serious defect. In her essay on the women of 
India, Miss Van Doren is right in emphasizing the immense 
influence which the lives of Sita, Savitri, and the other heroines 
of ancient Indian story exercise over the womanhood of India 
today, and no one who knows can doubt that this influence is on 
the whols an influence for good; but it is strange that in writing 
on this topic no ~ at all is made of the Blessed Mother of 
our Lord, the d patte rn of Christian womanhood; and it 
is to be regre that peer hft”’ should bulk so largely as 


_ the characteristic fruit of Christian faith and the chief concern 
of missionary effort. The next two essays deal with education, 
elmentary and advanced. Both are admirable, and are the 
fruit of long experience. Miss Ethel Gordon of Poona draws 
attention to the fact “ that far more, and generally far better, 
work is being done for Christian girls than boys.” The reasons 
for’this are tot far to seek, but we cannot be content that it 


should be so. She enters “‘ a serious caution,’ to which 16 ma 
be h that all missionaries engaged in educational work 
give heed. ‘No training school,’”’ she writes, “must be too 
large. .Nothing in the way of organization and expert manage- 
ment can replace the value of the close and intimate touch which 
those who train teachers should have with their students. In 
the end, what counts in a teacher is a consecrated personality, 
and that tender growth needs the greatest nurture and care 
and the stimulus which contact with other personalities alone 
can bring.’”’ The Editor draws an interesting comparison between 
Dr. Duff and William Miller, two great men whose work has 
had a profound influence on educated Indians in North and 
South India respectively, and is more convinced than is the 
present writer of the value of missionary colleges. Dr. Macnicol 
writes with authority on Christian literature, and has, as it seems 
to us, a juster view of Hinduism than Father Winslow, and we 
welcome criticism of Miss Mayo’s absurd and entirely 
icture of the Calcutta student. | 
Dr. 4 . Goheen, writing on the ministry of healing: quotes 
a striking pronouncement of the Christian Medical Association 
of India, in which the conviction is expressed “‘ that the 
of healing i is an essential part of the via of the Christian Church, 
_ Whose mission it is to represent God as revealed in Jesus Christ.” 
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Mr. Edwards, in his essay on ‘‘ Public Questions,” appears to 
build great hopes on the penetrating power of Christian ethical 
ideals apart from Christian faith, but surely Mr. Higginbottom, 
who writes on the problem of poverty, is right when he says that 
he is driven to reassert that ‘‘ a thorough-going acceptance of 
Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord, and just as thorough-going an 
40mm 9 of His Gospel to all the affairs of life, will bring India 
to her rightful place among the nations, and solve her poverty 
problems. Her spiritual, moral, and social poverty is the cause 
of her economic and political poverty.” 

Mr. P. tells of canting 
efforts,” and especially of the National Missionary Society 
India. ‘‘ Co-operation ”’ is dealt with by the Rev. W. Paton, 
writing out of the fulness of his knowledge, and he makes a 
notable confession of his faith that “even more than the co- 
operation of separated Christian bodies, India wants the unity of 
the Church of Christ.’ The chapter on “ The Church of Christ 
in India,” by Dr. Macnicol and Mr. Oomman, develops a 
theory and ideal which is not that of Catholic Christians, and in 
“ An English Layman’s Contribution,” by Mr. J. A. Davies, we 
ate presented with the criticisms of “‘ dogma,” churches and 
sacraments dear to the heart of journalists. The final chapter, 
_“ Towards Unity,” is by Dr. Palmer, Bishop of Bombay, with 
appended notes by the Rev. J. H. Maclean of the United Free 

urch of Scotland, Conjeeveram, and the Rev. F. H. Russell 
of the United Church of Canada Mission, Central India. Dr. 
Palmer summarizes the proposals for reunion in South India, 
and explains their genesis. When he says of the Bishop that 
*“ he has a special responsibility, a special gift of God for ing 
it, and a special authority,” he would a to be claiming 
for the episcopal office a good deal more the Wesleyans, 
for instance, are prepared to grant. 
~The Christian task in India, as conceived by the con- 
tributors to this book, is one of great magnitude and difficulty. 
To 8t. Paul it presented itself as an urgent call to “ preach 
Christ, and Him crucified.” Is there not a danger of becom 
too much occupied with the circumference to the = : 
what is central, of abating the exclusiveness of the claim of 

Christ in a generous desire to recognize the good: in ethnic 
religions, and of getting rid’ of the “ offence of the Cross” in 
order to recommend the Christian faith to the non-Christian 
world? It would almost seem as if we had grown afraid to say 
with St. John, “‘ He that hath the Son hath the life; he that 
hath not the Son hath not the life.”’ 


T. E. T. SHORE. 
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THe Primitive By B. H. Streeter, D.D. Mac- 
 millanand Co. 8s. 6d. 

Canon Streeter’s methods are those of Mr. Maskel 
Mr. Devant. There is the same disarming appearance o coc 
_ parent integrity, the same disingenuous patter, the same incred- 
ible deftness of ee and before we can draw breath he has 
uced an utterly un ted rabbit out of an entirely prosaic 
at—or, to adopt treeter’s own language, has evolved a 
wholly souteuneiile White Rabbit out of an entirely estimable 
Apostolic Father. By of this kind some sixty years 
crowded life have been tidied up so that the mezest child can 
understand them. We had most of us, I suppose, grown aceus- 
tomed to think of the sub-apostolic period as a welter of 
un ideas on topic; a maelstrom so full of cross- 
currents that no writer of the time could be to be 
wholly consistent, and any was lucky who escaped being wholly 
unintelligible. We were content that the Didachist should not 
really have made up his mind as to the degree of inspiration with 
which he credited the “prophets”’; or that the compiler of the 
Pastoral Epistles should have put ts of docu- 


together 
ments cuninitthe from different schools of thought on order and 


discipline. It no longer worried us to an evangelist of 
including in his Gospel traditional material which had ceased'to 
have any real for him, or which flatly contradicted his 
usual point of view. We know our own inconsistencies, self- 
contradictions, evasions, lapses, and changes of mind—and we 
pride ourselves on being educated; we e , therefore, that 
these half-educated primitives will exhibit same phenomena, 
though to a vastl ‘apeiesi-deneainn In this attitude towards 
liche school of theology. It has taught us never to look for more 
than tendencies, and to be prep to find the most divergent 
or even contradictory opinions in the same writer—on the same 
e, in “llevaidanceilanele Not till the third century or 80 
o we feel that we are out of the chaos in which Christianity 
was born, and can sit down to study its history with some hope 
of reaching clear results. | 
Canon Binaber will have nothing of this. He has reverted 
to an earlier conception, though with a very marked difference. 
Two generations things were much clearer—before the 
“‘ Didaché ”’ was discovered, to be exact; and before as much 
was known of the parentage of gnosticism as is known to-day. 
gians conceived of a uniform paganism opposed by 
a uniieen Church, complete with a faith and order once delivered 
to the saints. From this uniform Church heretics and sehis- 
caatlie emerged occasionally, but the simplest test—the test, in 
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fact, of the tradition of faith and order—revealed the cloven hoof 
at once; there was no further difficulty except to get them 
extirpated and expelled. On such a basis history ‘conld be 
written. Canon Streeter is far from accepting this basis, and 
yet. bis own is not unlike it. He assumes as his fundamental 
principles that no document from primitive times could have 
survived unless it had the backing of some important Church; 


that no such backing would have been forthcoming unless 


the document was clear, consistent, and of more than moment 

importance ; and that no such document could be written unless 
it was writton for a definite occasion with a definite purpose. 
And therefore—without considering how unlike a literary world 
guided by these principles would id be to any literary world the 
world has ever known—he assigns to we surviving document 
@ definite occasion, a definite purpose, and in almost every case 
a definite author as well. And once again can be written. 
We have the Elder John poping it at Ephesus, with his ultra- 
montane jackal Gaius to spread his influence further afield 
(and we regret that Canon Streeter has no kind word for that 
ood Gallican, Diotrephes); we have Aristion, once a lad in 
Jerusalem, and now Bishop of Smyrna, exhorting the persecuted 


- in Pontus with the letter we have hitherto known as “1 Peter ES 


we have the Didachist at Antioch helping backward Churches 
with advice on Church order; we have Ignatius, a monomaniac 
for episcopacy, wrongly that the Church of Rome must 
‘possess a bishop, and by that wrong assumption actually propa- 
in the Imperial City itself. 

presented with a skill and a wealth of research 
which it oodreading. There are lacune, 
of course. The whole synthesis which has created the Elder John 


as a livi n stilldepends onthe highly questionable assum 
tion that ¢ e second and third epistles 8 of John” are by t 


author of the first; and nothing is done to 

tion except to refer to the authority of Canon Charles. There 
areslipshereandthere. Itis unlikely, forexample, that Hermas 
knew the ‘‘ Two Wa 211); and acme unlikely 


ys’ document (p. 
still that deutero-Clement did (p. 247 arty ** dead 
could. perfectly well. have come from the of ** Wi 

The sbhory that the Clementines attack St. Paul under the coal 
of Simon Magus (p. 8) has now been generally abandoned; 
Harnack is prepared to throw it rect and Eduard Meyer 
has iettiaoned ‘it frankly. Neither of them, again, supports 
Canon Streeter in his unqualified statement (p. 10) that the idea 
of Simon’s visit to Rome ” originated in a mare’s nest discovered 
by Justin Martyr.” It is mii clear from Matthew xviii. 18 
that “‘to bind and to loose” means to “‘ exercise discipline,” 
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and should not be interpreted, either in that passage or in xvi. 19, 
as “‘to expound the moral law” alone (p. 59); and, indeed, 
Canon Streeter himself admits this when on p. 60 he interprets 
the phrase as ‘‘ to decide how much of the law the members of 
the Church shall be required to observe” —a very different thing. 
The phrase “the key of knowledge” has too many gnostic 
affinities to entitle us offhand to interpret it in a rabbinic sense 
(p. 59). It is not clear why “few would wish to maintain 
that Ignatius might at certain moments be in some 
sense susceptible to influences from the Divine Spirit”’ (p. 166); 
—even though he suffered from a “‘pgychic over-compensation for 
an inferiority complex’”’ (p. 168) he need not have fallen so low 
as this. Nor does the fact that he was subject to prophetic 
seizures show that he was “ addicted to trance-practice ”’ (p..167). 
Indeed, Canon Streeter has surely missed the whole intention 
of the passage from T'ralhans v. It is neither, as he su ’ 
“an unhappy mixture of pride and humility,” with no ulterior 
purpose; nor is it (as Reitzenstein holds) a frank bid for the 
position of a pneumatikos. Reitzenstem has undoubtedly 
cleared the way for a recognition of its true purpose—it is a 
considered and definite attack on others who, by reason of 
“bonds”? and “gnosis,” claimed to be pneumatikoi.. The 
Alexandrianism of deutero-Clement (p. 238) is at best only 
skin-deep; Canon Streeter has made a point of Hilgenfeld’s 
re resemblances between the homily and Clement. of 
exandria (p. 245), but he has said nothing of Lightfoot’s 
complete and final rebuttal of the suggestion. The passage in 
deutero-Clement (c. 14) on which Canon Streeter chiefly relies 
for this supposed Alexandrianism is almost certainly a quota- 
tion from an unknown source or sources, ‘“‘I do not think you 
areignorant .. .”’is how Clement introduces it; and in his naive 
satisfaction at this excursion into highbrow nonsense (*‘it is 
no small counsel, I think, that I give you . . . ”) he resembles 
Hermas in his least: inspired moments. With Hermas, again, 
he shows close kinship in his doctrine of Christ as the pre-existent 
Spirit, in his Encratite leanings, and in his extraordinary 
preoccupation with sin, punishment, and repentance. The 
“Roman” hypothesis for the origin of deutero-Clement has 
better grounds than Canon Streeterallows:; 
De non disputandum—these are points of little im- 
rtance. The innumerable readers whom the book will rightly 
fascinate will e for long enough about the cruel psychological 
analysis to which its author subjects the martyr-bishop of 
Antioch, and we may safely leave them to form their own con- 
clusions. But a word may be said in defence: of Hermas. 
Dibelius’ commentary on the Pastor has opened a new epoch in 
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its interpretation ; but even apart from this Hermas is not a white 
rabbit. On Canon Streeter’s own showing he seems to be the 
first “‘ non-official ” writer of the early Church to be content with 
using his own name; perhaps the first “ non-official’ person to 
dare to address the Church at large at all. He has a clear and 
definite policy which he means to press home; his book in out- 
line (for no doubt he added to it constantly) develops according 
to plan to the climax of the completed tower ; he stands up to the 
“ Epistle of the Hebrews” in a city where it was influential 
and well known, and he carries the day against it. And if 
Dibelius is right in thinking the autobiographical ’’ passages 
in the main fictitious, Hermas shows a just apprehension of 
what the public wants. He knows that what modern publishers 
call a strong sex-a will get him a hearing; and so he opens 
with the tale of the bathing lady who bids fair to become the 
Beatrice of his Divine Comedy, until she is ousted by the far 
more dramatic female of the Church. He knows also 
that intimate nal touches from the author’s private hfe 
always endear him to the public; and so we have the hints about 
his unpleasant but only too credible wife, and the shameful and 
_—be it confessed—utterly incredible debauchery of his family. 
It may be a little cheap, perhaps, but itis at least clever jour- 
nalism—by no means the work of a white rabbit; and behind 
it all loom the vivid and portentous figures of the tower 
and the willow tree, the'Shepherd of penitence, the Angel of 
discipline, and the Lord of the Tower Himself. 

T is much that this review must pass over—the in- 
genious chain of detailed ent and investigation which leads 
up to the brilliant picture of Aristion in particular. But the 
fundamental question remains. Are the surviving documents 
of the period adequate either in number or in content to enable 
us with the slightest confidence to conjecture the “ history ”’ of, 
letussay, the development of monepiscopacy in theearly Church, 
as Canon Streeter does? Or must we, in the last resort, be 
content with “tendencies”? and nothing more? One curious 
problem presents itself in connection with Clement of Rome. 
He wrote at a time when, if we may trust ‘‘ Hebrews” and 
Hermas—and Canon Streeter trusts them fully—the Church of 
Rome was in the throes of a bitter controversy about discipline. 
How bitter it was is shown by the earnestness with which both 
~Hermas and ‘ Hebrews” their respective cases. And 
Clement actually took sides in the controversy himself. Hermas 
has no doubt that he will pass on the new message without 
hesitation; he quotes freely enough from Hebrews, except from 
the passages which embody that epistle’s most characteristic 
views; and he offers the Corinthian rebels a chance of penitence 
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which Hebrews would most emphatically have repudiated. 
Yet he gives not the barest hint that even a transient doubt, 
much less a controversy, has been aroused on the subject. ‘He 
writes as though no one in the world had ever imagined for a 
moment that a “ place for repentance’’ was not open to the 
dissidents. The light he throws upon the liturgy of the con- 
temporary Church of Rome is invaluable, though it had no 
relation whatever to the subject of his letter; but on how many 
features in the contemporary Church of Rome even germane to 
his subject (as this question of discipline undoubtedly was) does 
he throw no light whatever? If i fails to indicate even by 
the most unconscious gesture the great controversy of his day, 


may he not have been Bishop of Rome in sober earnest, and yet 


have failed to indicate that as well? And how far may not the 
same be true of Hermas and Didaché and 1 Peter as well? It 


is becoming common among theologians to say that we have not 


material enough to attempt to write a life of our Lord; is it not 


equally arguable that we have not enough material out of which 


to compile a history of the primitive Church? We owe Canon 
Streeter a real debt of gratitude that he should have forced this 
question upon us in his own absorbing and inimitable fashion. 


K. E. Kirk. 
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Tam Making By Gaius Glean Atkins, DD, 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


in an ever-developing synthesis, are traced with a wealth of 
learning and a deli ‘dal habit of aon ite reference to authorities. The 


pr kis the Mind of Christ. After the first few 

the writer detaches particular aspects of the mind of the Church, and 
traces the development of each separately from the early Church down 
to the tday. Wefind ourselves travelling and forwards 


Church history, again and. again. The advantage ofthe method 


is that it makes for lucidity. The book is eminently fair and kindly. 

There is ripe reflection, shrewd judgment, and keen insight. The 
central chapters, each of which traverses the whole length of Church 
history, are concerned with the making of the doctrinal mind, the finding 
of a Church mind, the religious. 
the mystical mind. 

The Reformation is presented as an edventure in liberty, ‘which 
fettered itself in over-elaboration of doctrine and an insatiate habit 
_ Of Creed-making. St. Paul was over-valued, and the Mind of Christ 

insufficiently studied. In the post-Reformation divisions of Christendom, 


and noble hospitality. 
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- The need of present-day Christianity is to re-explore ml to re-interpret 
_ the mind of Christ, while maintaining all that is best in its rich and varied 
inheritance. 
a7 The writer ends on a note of sure confidence that God’s greatest gifts, 
Fy in Christ, now, as always, meet man’s greatest needs, and that E Christianity, 
‘with whatever re-associations and re- will in the future, as in 
the past, minister the one to the other. we 


Srurca Franciscana. Vol. I.: Itinera et Relationes Fratrum Minorum 
Seculi XTIT. et XIV. Collegit, ad fidem codicum relegit et 
adnotavit P. Anastasius Van ati WwW ert, O.F.M. Pp. i-cxviil; 


1-637. Quatacehi, apud Coll. 8. Dons venture: 1929. 
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100 lire. 


in publi the documents of their great past. Following close on the 
heels of Golubovich’s Biblioteca Bio-bibliografo della Terra Santa e 
del! Oriente Francescano comes the t work, which will deal with 
Eastern Asia and China only. The aa Yokona gives the complete texts 


| 
| in the original languages of Johannes de Plano Carpini, Benedictus 
| : Polonus, Guillelmus de Rubruc, Johannes de Monte Corvino, Peregrinus 
| 
| 
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de Castello, Andreas de Perusia, Odoricus de Portu Naonis, Paschalis de 
Victoria, Martyrium Fr. Minorum Johannes de Marignolli, 
Anonymus An n to the completeness of the texts 
must be made in the case of the last two authors. It would be ridiculous 
po? gn rint the whole of Marignolli’s Chronicle of Bohemia in a book dealing 

China. We have here, then, not merely records of Franciscan 
emg a but the majority of the important medieval texts on Eastern 
Se ete from the best manuscripts. At the foot of the 


te critical notes giving the variants of other MSS. or 


pe a ol of MSS., and brief explanatory notes. Each author’s work is 
preceded by a short bi 


ographical note, and a list of the MSS. and printed 
editions. The transcription of the MSS. and the critical editing seem to be 
very accurately done, with the exception of Monte Corvino’s first (Italian) 
letter, where both text and tion have gone curiously astray. 
p. 341, “ b MS. ragion” 


pplies to p. 340; *‘ ragion ” on p. 341 is uite intelligible. P. 341 
lat Hin, for frond Dallori . "read “‘fronde dalbori . . | 
fiumi ’’;*p. 343 for mese. Inn anno una” read“ mese innanno. 
na.” ‘This curious punctuation, which makes the Indians “ marry only 
once @ year,” has the support of Yule, whose sense of humour seems for 
once to have forsaken him. P. 343 for “ restieno”’ read “ crescieno "; 
for read “e poi lo”; for “ ifn] luoghi omnino” read 
iluoghianno.” Paragraph 10 on p 343 seems to be wrongly punctuated 
thout. es of the Latin 
texts reveals, fortunately, no similar errors in them, but the greatest 
rehability both in text and notes. Of special interest is the text of Odoric, 
which cae be the famous Assisi MS. which for many years enjoyed 
the (groundless) reputation of being the original copy written at Padua 
in May, 1330. Several learned pages are devoted to the discussion of the 
various families of the Odoric text, without, however, coming to any very 
definite conclusion. The author scarcely allows enough individuality to 


the Hakluyt text, which is represented by good early MSS. in the British 
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Museum and at Cambridge. The long Introduction contains, bésides 


much other valuable matter, an essay on the missionary methods ‘of Monte 

Corvino and his coll a new subject which will be of special interest 

and value in these days of revived missionary interest and scientific study 

of missio problems, 
Not only students of Franciscan Missions but students of medieval 

travel and geography will thank P. Van den W 

them good critical texts of almost all their i 

nea course, Marco Polo. The volume with a 

of the and printed books which the author has used and ends with an 

admirable index. A. C. Mourz. 


/yngaert for having provided 
at Western 


Sarst Bernarp. The Twelve Degrees of Humility and Pride. Trans- 
lated by Barton R. V. Mills, M.A. 8.P.C.K 6s. 


_ This book deserves a warm welcome both for its own sake and because 
it helps to rescue the writings of St. ae eae 
they have fallen in this country. St. Bernard was probably the greatest 
preaches and the greatest. moral teacher of, hisi dey; 
sense of humour, a monk with a wide and thetic outlook on life, 
a Religious who was consulted by Pope and Potentate on important 
questions of Church and State, ha won audielahaa figures of the 
Middle Ages.) His tract, ‘‘ De gradibus humilitatis et superbis,” which 
appears for the first time in an translation, is the earliest, and in 
some respects the most interesting, of his treatises. “It is,” says Mr. 
Mills, *‘ as valuable to the Christian of the twentieth century as it was 
to the Cistercian of the twelfth ” (p. xxi). The translation is by 
an introduction giving a brief analysis of the tract, an estimate of St. 
Bernard as monk, mystic, and moralist, and a useful sketch of life ina 
Cistercian monastery. 

The English version is accurate, idiomatic, and. eminently. read: 
able. Those who are unacquainted with Latin, for whom the translation 
merits and weaknesses. §8.P.C.K. has laid tristic students under a great 


obligation by the publication of this book, which, it may be added, is 
well printed in clear type. 


THe Encuisn Martyrs: PAPErs FROM THE SumMMER SCHOOL oF CATHOLIC 
§rupres HELD at CamBrinGE, JoLy 28 to August 6, 1928.. Edited 
_ by the Rev. Dom Bede Camm, 0.8.B.. Heffer and Sons. "Is. 6d. 


Ap tely two-thirds of this volume is devoted to the 
account of the events of the Reformation in England as seen by and pre- 
sented to Roman Catholics. This section is opened by Fr. Ronald Knox 
and concluded by Fr. There follow five on the actual 
subject-matter of the volume, as indicated by the title, on the 


martyrs 

respectively of the Franciscans, Seculars, Benedictines, Jesuits, ahd the 
One's : ‘general i impression of the book is of a strident and 
somewhat vindictive vindication of Roman Catholicism. The book is 
very definitely polemic. As was above, the actual subject- 
matter—The English Martyrs properly so called—are given about one-third 
of the compass of the volume. Tor nob afew of thele, adequate bio- 
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il | goskion) material is not at hand, which gives‘room for pious s 
he skilful 
dev 


tion = conceptions _ facts in the 
elops one conclusion: ‘‘ Martyrdom, as a theological term, means d 
i to bear witness to the true 6 which in, as we happen to know, the 
aM Catholic religion” (p. 6). The second paper is quite the best historical 
-_ essay in the volume—Fr. Bede Jarrett’s, on “The Relation of Church and 

Pe State in the Middle Ages.” Here is cool presentation of fact and objective 
oa development of theory. Abbot Smith's essay is important as describing 

a the of beatification and canonization. The next, on John Fisher 
and Thomas More, is the first biography that appears in the volume— 
sandwiched between eight papers, three preceding and five following, 
which are professedly historical. 1 The least attractive essay in the volume 
is that by the Rev. H. n. It is singular how certain awkward 
matters, such as the papal approval of the projected assassination of 
Queen Elizabeth, fail of mention; how the story of the Elizabethan con- 
flicts leaves out weighty and relevant factors; how it is all written, not 
with the historian’s purpose of fact-finding and candid tation, but 
the controversialist’s, of making points and | off the other side. So 
true 18 this that one could easily reconstruct at least the weak points in 
the “other side's” t from the text alone—a text that is 

historical ” in 

The later je ta which should have been brilliant characterizations of 
men who are regarded as martyrs by the Roman Church, are, ve 
disa ~The book is as a whole much like the opera Pagliacci, of 
which the Prologue i is the most impressive and significant fe "7. 
AVIN. 
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JESUS ACCORDING TO St. Marx. By W. Lowrie. Longmans. 21s. 

The author is Rector of the American Church at. Rome and an expert 
in German theology. This gives us the key to his book. For years a 
disciple of Schweitzer, and now of Barth, he is also a t Churchman. 
He has reacted strongly from popular American Protestantism, whether 
It will be readily understood that his book 
no one. None the less, it has great merits. He is, in his own 
Here, in brief, is how he sees the 


ong of Nazareth, who hitherto has attracted no attention, 
is Pict ba that He is the Christ and that the Kingdom is at hand. He 
works miracles and proclaims the Kingdom. He is taken to be Elijah, 
even u a to the Entry into Jerusalem. Almost immediately He ies 

e must sales into glory through and death. From the 
jen He encounters ition—there were no golden days in Galilee. 


The disciples were the best material He could find. Not till nearly the end 


did they realize whom they Were following. Jesus went up to Jerusalem, 


weary of this faithless generation, filled with nostalgia ~ His heavenly 
Father. There are no materials for a biography of Jesus; there is no 
psychological development, no instruction of the disciples for what was to 
come—how could there be, when their task would be to proclaim what as 
yet they knew not ? 

This, of course, is Schweitzer; Mr. Lowrie finds it compatible with 
traditional Christianity. He is impenitent in his adherence to Interim- 
setnk, in spite of all criticism of the famous phrase. Surely he is right, 
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and the uniqueness of the Christian life lies just in this, that we are always , 
conscious of living on the brink of eternity. The interim lasts till the end 
of the world, but we have no right to sett ‘down init. But to Schweitzer 
Mr. Lowrie adds Barth. All the time he extols the maj be 
emphasizing the humanity of Jesus, His form of a servant. 

our modern theology is the idea of the splendour of our nature, ted 

by the Incarnation. This is all ; the truth is rather its intion, 
the humiliation of God’s coming in the likeness of sinful man. Without 
much argument it is assumed that the Creed is right and the Gospel record 
is interpreted in the light of its assertions. 

While the chief value of the book lie in the point of view, the details 
are often wonderfully illuminating. Mr. Lowrie makes no attempt to be 
impersonal. Why did the bearers of the paralytic nian, besides opening 
the roof, have to dig tt up? ‘ Perhaps I am the only archeologist that 
understands what is meant—and I il not tell, beeause such things seem 
too trivial...’ (p. 97). 

With regard to the patched cloak—‘‘ I am perhaps the only man in the 
Western world that wears his 
Such touches liven up a theological work. But Mr. Lowrie does not alwa 
distinguish between legitimate liveliness and bad taste, as when he 

ts.”’ 

A few quotations will show the quality of the book. “‘ Who can 
forgive sin but God only?’ It is ominous to observe that Protestant 
Christendom nearly unanimously sides with the Scribes against Jesus.” 
“Tt is as much our duty to forgive the dead as the living.” Jesus said 


to the wind “ Shut your mouth,” “ appropriate to the wind as it was 


represented in m hological pictures—a ead with distended cheeks 
puffing prodigiously. 
_ W. K. Lowrner 


THe AUTHORITY OF JESUS AND ITs FounpaTion. A Study in the Four 

and the Acts. By Bertram Lee Woolf, Ph.D., M.A., B.Sc., 

B.D., Professor of New Testament E is, History and Criticism, 

Hackney and New College, Divinity ool, University of London. 
London: George Allen and Unwin, Lid. 1929. 12s. 6d. net. 


This book represents a thesis for the Doctorate in Philosophy at Edin- 
burgh, now put into book form. It is an attempt to discover the nature 
and foundations of the authority claimed and exercised by Jesus in His 
earthly . The materials are drawn from the Gospels and Acts, 
studied in the light of criticism. The standpoint is that of a th 


going Liberal Protestantism. It is a careful and scholarly piece of work 
and deserves attention. The general conclusign reached is that the 
voice was that of a 


re of Jesus over those who heard His li 
re a He based His claim to be heard not on the Son of God 
e Son of Man, or even the Messiah, nor yet on His miracles, but on 
the appeal of His words, backed by His personality, to ha mind and 
conscience of men. 

Granted certain presuppositions, the writer’s case is irrefutable. 
Indeed, few would dispute that to His contemporaries Jesus of Nazareth 
appeared in the first place to be a prophet. But the evidence is not 
quite ‘ec this Weck Dr. Bevan has recently 


( 


t-grandfather’s overcoat’”’ (p. 145). 
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, warned us that almost any estimate of the of Christ can be su 

in the name of scientific criticism of the New Testament. The 

do not of themselves supply evidence which compels one con- 
il clusion rather than another. This is a clear example of his conten- 

| tion. Given Liberal Protestant presuppositions, from a critical study of 
' the New Testament a t Christ. P es that 

| t difficulties to this view can be explained away or toned down. 

ae in shades in the picture can be heightened. And on grounds of 
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criticism the process can be justified. Thus the writer’s treat- 
aay but it is well to ize that it 


rests on certain ultimate views about the universe, not on an unbiassed 


ag study of the New Testament. if Jesus assigned a redemptive 

| igni to His death, that at once begins to raise questions about the 
i kind of authority that He claimed. Did He claim to save man simply 
4 by what He taught in the widest sense of the word, or by what He did ? 
iW of the writer's atteunpt to simplify the it true 


| that all the evidence for the life and of Jesus that we possess comes 
from men who believed that He was a divine who came down to 
| earth to save men by dying for them, and as the risen viour claimed their 
grateful obedience. 

| If space allowed, we should also like to criticize Dr. ‘Woolf's idea of 

And does he really believe that the Catholic doctrine of the tion 
le ?. The book emphasizes a side of the 


- 


makes a real temptation im 


truth that orthodoxy has so often neglected, and for this we are grateful. 
certain 


The writer may plead that for scientific purposes he is isolating 
aspects of the problem. Only if we regard the thesis from this standpoint 


can we regard it with conaplete satisfaction. 
J.. BroKNELL. 


Tux Gop. Parkes Cadman, LL.D. New York: 
- The Macmillan Company. 1929. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book consists of lectures origina deal 
-western University, Evanston, Illinois. deal with the significance 
of of the person of Christ. 40 y and 
; allusive, but they contain much material for thought and many seeking 

a i sayings. There is no attempt to formulate a precise theology. 
| ee the most valuable part of the book is Lapel it insists that any rrr to 


« > 


estimate the significance of Christ must ap She 
_ possible angle. Study of documents must lemented by the 
ence of disciples and the witness of the be Christian Church, ere 
.. is also some telling criticism in very modern terms of recent ae to 
deny or minimize the im of the historical Jesus. The author 
shows evidence of wide reading and power of selection. The book as a. 
whole is a useful defence of Christian faith. 


E. J. BICKNELL. 
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